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Steinway  Controller 
Dennis  Tortora  helped 
orchestrate  new 
financial  systems 


•>  Who  Holds  The  Keys 
roject  Success? 


THEY  ARE  SURROUNDED  BY  BANANA  PEELS. 


The  way  they  do  business  is  changing. 


Their  product  line  is  changing. 


Their  customers  are  changing. 


Their  competitors  are  changing. 


Even  the  company's  name  is  changing. 


BUT  NO  ONE  IS  SLIPPING. 


PeopleSoft  enterprise  software. 


©1998  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  PeopleSoft  and  the  PeopleSoft  logo  are  registered  trademarks  ol  PeopleSoft.  Inc 


Change  is  the  only  constant  in  business  these  days.  That's  why  the  ability 
to  adapt  has  always  been  at  the  core  of  our  applications,  from  HR  and 
Financials  to  Supply  Chain  Management  and  Manufacturing.  Join  dynamic 
companies  like  Federal  Express  Corporation,  Fox  Inc.,  and  Mobil  today.  Before 
you  meet  your  next  banana  peel.  1  -888-773-8277  or  www.peoplesoft.com 


We  work  in  your  world 


ON  THE  COVER:  Key  user  input  and  a  line  or  two  of 
hype  helped  Steinway  &  Sons  Controller  Dennis  Tortora 
arrange  a  successful  financial  software  implementation. 
Cover  photo  by  John  Rae 


Branding  the  Globe 

MARKETING  As  more  and  more  companies  market  their 
products  across  far-flung  borders,  many  are  discovering  that 
technology  can  help  them  maintain  one  of  their  most 
important  assets — their  brand  name. 

By  Carol  Hildebrand 

Hard  Sell 

SALES-FORCE  AUTOMATION  You 

can  build  sales  reps’  enthusiasm  for 
sales-force  automation  if  you  convince 
them  that  the  system  makes  their  jobs 
easier.  By  Jennifer  Bresnahan 

The  Business  Case  for  Privacy 

EXPLOITING  CUSTOMER  INFORMATION 

Indifference  can  get  you  into  trouble;  compliance 
can  keep  you  out  of  it.  But  some  enterprises  are  taking 
privacy  further,  making  aggressive  hygiene  a  new  source 
of  competitive  advantage.  By  Jennifer  Bresnahan 


Features 


Business  Line  Backers 

COVER  STORY:  EXECUTIVE  SPONSORSHIP  Business 
executives  have  as  much  to  do  with  a  technology  project’s 
success  or  failure  as  the  CIO.  Here’s  how  to  tackle  your  next 
project.  By  Derek  Slater 
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So,  you  have  the  sleekest,  newest  and  fastest  data  warehouse  around,  huh?  When 
it  comes  to  decision  support  systems,  you're  showing  off  your  shiny,  new  machine. 

Well,  until  you  bring  accurate  and  reliable  external  data  into  your  decision  support 
environment,  your  wheels  may  be  spinning,  but  are  you  really  getting  anywhere? 

What  you  need  to  get  moving  in  the  right  direction  is  a  data  warehouse  that 
includes  consumer  demographic  and  lifestyle  data  (such  as  income,  home  ownership, 
hobbies,  etc.)  from  Acxiom  InfoBase™. 

Data  from  Acxiom  can  help  your  line-of-business  users  better  understand  their 
customers.  Which  will  make  them  better  appreciate  what  the  IT  function  can  add  to 
the  bottom  line. 

And,  after  all,  the  bottom  line  is  adding  to  your  company's  bottom  line. 


To  find  out  more  about  Acxiom  data  products  and  to  receive 
our  free  report  on  "Building  A  Successful  Data  Warehouse," 
call  Larry  Mougeot  at  1-501-336-1638. 


ACXIOM 

m 


1-888-3ACXIOM  •  www.acxiom.com  •  Privacy  Assured 


2-64  GB/sec  I/O  bandwidth 

Up  to  88  Fibrechannels 
at  100  MB/sec  each 

64  MB  to  256  GB 
main  memory 

Up  to  400  Terabytes 
online  storage 

Supports  industry-leading 
database  and  storage 
management  solutions 


The  Origin  server  from  Silicon  Graphics 

is  the  smartest  choice  you  can  make  to  /  b  i  g  d  a  t  a 

create  a  data  warehouse  that  can  respond 
to  the  requirements  of  Big  Data  created 
by  the  information  age.  Store  up  to 
256  GB  of  data  in  system  memory. 

Avoid  bottlenecks  with  10  times  the  I/O 

at 

bandwidth.  Manage  exponential  growth 
with  unmatched  scalability. 

Welcome  the  growth  of  data. The  bigger 
it  is,  the  stronger  you’ll  be. That  is  today’s 
Origin  of  success. 

registered  trademark.  Origin.  0rigin2000,  and  the  Silicon  Graphics  logo 
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Just  Barely  Managing 

REALITY  BYTES  ESM  has 

potential,  but  it’s  still  a  headache. 
By  Derek  Slater 


HANDSHAKE  Fasten  your  seat  belts:  General  Motors 
is  launching  online  services  that  may  change  the  way 
people  buy  cars.  By  Tom  Field 


What  Are  Extranets? 


LEARNING  CURVE  When  done  correctly,  extranets 
provide  a  safe  way  to  allow  transactional  business-to- 
business  activities  and  can  save  your  company  time 
and  money.  By  Tom  Wailgum 
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Plugged  In 
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Enterprise  Value 
Awards  application 
follows  Page  72. 


Drill  Bit  with  Your  Pepsi?  •  Taking  Stock  of  Y2K  Losers  • 
Let  the  Greenbacks  Roll  •  Once  Upon  a  (Company)  Time 
Brother,  Can  You  Spare  a  Million?  • 

CFO  on  a  Shingle  •  Beats  Sitting 
Through  TV  Commercials 


COVER  STORY:  NETWORK 
MANAGEMENT  When  considering  NCs, 
straddling  the  fence  is  the  strategy  of 
choice. 

COMPETITIVE  INTELLIGENCE  Today’s 
intelligence  agent  can  teach  a  corporate 
counterpart  to  be  more  effective. 

TELECOM  PROCUREMENT  The  road 
through  the  forest  of  telecom  providers 
is  neither  straight  nor  easy,  but  here  is 
the  map  to  the  best  deal. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNSEL  Establish  a 
line  of  succession  for  vital  IT  positions 
before  the  need  arises. 

FORRESTER  VIEW  When  your 
company  announces  it  is  about  to  join 
another,  whether  the  new  terrain  will  be 
filled  with  opportunities  or  land  mines 
depends  on  the  principles  you  establish. 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  Visitors  to 
your  Web  site  will  expect  you  to  adhere 
to  these  future  privacy  standards. 

WORKING  SMART  With  a  new  security 
system  in  place,  this  mutual  fund  firm 
aims  to  increase  its  asset  management 
portfolio  to  $100  billion  or  more. 
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When  business  wants  to  unite  the 
Web  and  the  enterprise... 


"In  less  than  two  months,  we 
reduced  order  status  calls  by 
40%,  enhanced  customer 
relations,  and  stimulated  new 


"We  found  WebFOCUS  to  be  a 
fast,  cost-effective  solution  for 
deploying  our  data  warehouse 
on  the  Web.  ” 

Gary  Fisher,  Manager  Strategic  Systems, 
Sony  Electronics  Inc. 


"With  our  new  intranet-based 
decision  support  system  we  are 
able  to  roll  up  budget  projections 
in  less  than  10  minutes.” 

Kevin  Rasmussen,  Expert  Application 
Coordinator,  Gulf  Canada 


Sony  Electronics  Inc.  decided  to  build  a 
data  warehouse  to  help  manage  and  control 
its  inventory.  To  make  the  information  easily 
available  to  users  in  over  20  states  throughout 
the  U.S.,  the  company  wanted  to  build  Web 
front  ends  for  reporting  and  analysis.  The 
company  needed  software  that  had  report 
writing  features,  supported  drill  down,  graphics 
and  complex,  multi-pass  database  queries. 
Sony  looked  at  a  variety  of  Web-based  tools 
ranging  from  the  very  complex  and  expensive 
to  the  simplistic  and  inexpensive.  The  company 
installed  WebFOCUS  and  had 
Intranet  in  days  and  drill  do 
reporting  systems  in  weeks 
without  writing  SQL,  CGI, 

HTML,  JAVA,  or  PERL. 

Using  WebFOCUS, 

Sony’s  data  warehouse 
developers  can  now 
quickly  generate  Web 
reports  and  connect 
users  throughout  the 
U.S.  with  a  URL,  an 
ID,  and  a  password. 


business  by  driving  customers 
to  our  Web  site.  ” 

Dan  Bond,  Data  Warehouse  Manager, 
Paradyne  Corporation 

Using  Information  Builders  EDA  middleware 
and  WebFOCUS  reporting  engine,  Paradyne 
built  a  Web-based  order  status  system  that 
allows  customers  to  launch  dynamic  queries 

•against  live  mainframe  data. 

The  whole  system  was 
k  built  in  90  days.  And 
||j  in  less  than  two  months 


ft- 

-  * 
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In  the  oil  and  gas  business,  proactive 
monitoring  of  production  and  costs  versus 
operating  budgets  is  a  mission-critical  function. 
That’s  why  Gulf  decided  it  needed  a  faster 
way  to  collect  and  analyze  this  information 
from  its  field  locations  around  the  world.  The 
solution...  a  Web-enabled  data  entry  and 

reporting  system  using  Information 
Builders’  Cactus  and  WebFOCUS. 
The  application,  which  required 
almost  no  training,  lets  each 
location  update  Gulf’s  databases 
right  over  the  corporate 
intranet.  Analysts  can  now 
roll  up  the  data  in  less  than 
10  minutes,  create  reports 
from  their  Web  browsers, 
and  evaluate  the  impact  of 
regional  decisions  on 
the  big  picture. 


CALL  THE  BUILDERS  } 


www.ibi.com 

(800)  969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  (416)  364-2760 

April  20-22  in  New  Orleans  WebFOCUS,  FOCUS  and  EDA/SQL  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc. 
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Information 

Builders, 

Building  Tomorrow’s 
Information  Systems 
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Re:  Private  Lives 


The  days  of  corporate 

WENT  TO  THE  MALL  RECENTLY  TO 

return  a  purchase  that  my  checking  entitlement  to  Consumer 
account  wouldn’t  let  me  keep. 

Although  the  package  was  unopened  data  are  Over, 
and  I  had  my  receipt,  the  salesperson 

asked  for  my  address  and  phone  number,  which  I  dutifully  recited. 
Whereupon  the  woman  behind  me  in  line  declared  that  the  store  had 
no  right  to  ask  for  this  information  and  that  I  shouldn’t  have  com¬ 
plied.  Surprised  by  her  vehemence,  I  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  as 
she,  perhaps  dismayed  by  my  docility,  stared  back.  I  left  the  store 
feeling  vaguely  uneasy  and  violated. 

A  lot  of  people  feel  violated  these  days  by  the  apparently  insatiable 
appetite  of  businesses  for  detailed  customer  information.  And  who 
knows?  Maybe  by  collecting  that  kind  of  information,  the  store  will 
ultimately  be  able  to  serve  me  better.  On  the  other  hand,  maybe  it  will 
simply  mail  me  lots  of  unwanted  catalogs  or,  worse,  sell  my  address 
and  phone  number  to  other  direct  mailers  and  telemarketers  who  will 
besiege  my  mailbox  and  interrupt  my  dinner  with 
annoying  telephone  calls. 

When  a  business  asks  customers  for  personal 
information,  it  ought  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  information  is  the  property  of  the 
customer.  But  when  the  information  is  collected  as 
though  the  customer  owes  it  to  the  business  as  a 
piece  of  the  transaction,  then  something  is  badly 
out  of  whack. 

The  days  of  corporate  entitlement  to  consumer 
data  are  over.  And  yet  businesses  increasingly 
depend  upon  it  as  fuel  for  remaining  competitive. 

CIO  Communications  Inc.  is  itself  a  trafficker 
in  customer  information.  We  rent  our  subscriber 
list  to  various  vendors  that  regard  our  readers  as 
attractive  prospects.  (In  doing  this,  we  employ  a 
negative  option  on  our  subscription  form,  asking  readers  to 
opt  out  of,  rather  than  into,  allowing  such  use  of  their  names.)  Like 
most  companies,  our  intentions  are  honorable,  but  we,  too,  have  got¬ 
ten  our  fair  share  of  angry  phone  calls  and  e-mails  from  people  want¬ 
ing  to  be  taken  off  mailing  lists.  And  our  business  would  be  hurt  to 
some  degree  if  enough  subscribers  followed  suit. 

So  what  is  a  responsible  company  to  do  in  these  days  of  heightened 
sensitivity  toward  privacy  issues? 

For  one  thing,  it  ought  to  formulate  and  publish  an  explicit  cus¬ 
tomer-information  policy.  And  when  it  wants  to  know  something 
about  me,  it  should  tell  me  why  and  what  it  intends  to  do  with  the 
information.  And,  above  all,  it  should  ask  nicely. 

Jennifer  Bresnahan,  Senior  Writer 
jbresnahan@cio.com 
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SYSTIMAX'  SCS 


0 


Because  the  less  network 

the  better 


stress 


Our  new  SYSTIMAX  GigaSPEED™  Structured  Connectivity  Solution  (SCS) 
delivers  the  bandwidth  relief  your  stressed  network  craves.  It  cruises  along  at 
1.2  Gbps  (8x  the  top  speed  of  ordinary  systems).  Crushes  crosstalk.  Is  compatible 
with  Ethernet,  ATM  and  other  advanced  networks.  And  is  backed  by  a  20-year 
applications  warranty.  Making  the  inevitable  stress  that  chokes  many  of  today's 
networks  a  lot  less  inevitable. 

Ready  to  take  a  load  off  your  network  and  off  your  mind?  Relax.  Use  the  vast 
bandwidth  of  SYSTIMAX  SCS.  Call  1-800-344-0223  ext.  8011  for  more  information. 
We  know  networks.  Every  twist.  Every  turn™ 


Lucent  Technologies 

Bell  Labs  Innovations 

233  K‘"e  George  Road 
1-800  NJ  °70S« 

— '-zzesz™ 

We  4U  _  .. 


u,  —  ys'systunax 

We  make  the  things  that  make  comm 

unicafions  work 
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In  My  Opinion 


Traditional  long- 
range  strategic 
planning  concepts 
and  approaches  are 
ineffective  in  the 
Internet  age. 


IT  TAKES  MORE  THAN  SPEED  TO  BE 
a  winner  in  today’s  economy. 

Sometimes  slow  and  steady  wins  the 
race.  In  fact,  the  best  performers  in  the 
high-tech  industry  are  slower  but  more 
efficient  in  adopting  technology,  creat¬ 
ing  alliances  and  entering  new  product 
arenas  according  to  a  recent  study  by 
Andersen  Consulting  in  conjunction 
with  Stanford  University,  INSEAD  in 
France  and  Hitotsubashi  University  in  Japan. 

To  succeed,  an  enterprise  must  be  nimble,  demonstrate  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  turn  conventional  thinking  upside  down  and  constantly 
redefine  the  characteristics  of  high-performing  organizations.  Top 
companies  stay  away  from  traditional  strategic  planning  and  orga¬ 
nizational  structure  but  rely  on  multiple 
sources  of  competitive  advantage. 

Some  of  the  key  survey  findings  that 
challenge  conventional  business  practices 
are  highlighted  below. 

■  Industry  trends,  technology  and  com¬ 
petitors  change  quickly  and  randomly. 

As  a  result,  traditional  long-range  strate¬ 
gic  planning  concepts  and  approaches 
are  ineffective  in  the  Internet  age. 
Today’s  strategic  planning  process  has 
an  18-  to  24-month  horizon  versus  the 
traditional  3  to  5  years. 

■  Teading-edge  performers  look  for 
multiple  sources  of  competitive 
advantage  rather  than  rely  on  a  single 
source — such  as  technology  or  cost. 
J Time-to-market  advantages  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  Best-of-breed  organizations  are  more  cautious  in  entering 
new  markets  and  adopting  new  technologies  but  faster  in  getting 
to  market  with  products  that  better  meet  customer  needs. 

■  Traditional  top-down  organizational  structures  are  less  effec¬ 
tive  because  being  responsive  to  rapidly  changing  customer  and 
market  needs  is  paramount.  Corporate  control  seems  to  decrease 
chances  for  superior  performance. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  top  150  electronic  systems 
companies  in  1985,  almost  75  percent  had  either  slipped  in  rank 
or  disappeared  from  the  list  by  1995.  Only  25  percent  improved 
their  position  over  the  same  period,  while  42  percent  were  new 
additions  to  the  list. 

As  you  can  see,  just  because  you’re  on  top  of  the  world  today, 
there’s  no  guarantee  that  you  will  be  there  5  or  10  years  from  now. 
As  always,  you  can  e-mail  me  at  jlevy@cio.com. 


New  On  Our  Web  Site 

cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


Research  Centers 

CIO’ s  Research  Centers  are 
designed  to  be  the  starting  point 
when  you’re  gathering  information 
on  a  specific  IT  topic.  You’ll  find 
articles,  white  papers,  vendor  links 
and  case  studies. 
www.  cio.  com /forums 

Human  Behavior  and  the 
Web  Research  Center 

Our  newest  research  center 
addresses  what  happens  when 
new  technology  and  human  behav¬ 
ior  meet  in  the  workplace.  You’ll 
find  links  to  past  CIO  articles,  white 
papers,  related  Web  sites  and 
journals.  We  tackle  collaboration, 
creativity,  ethics,  general 
psychology  and  more. 
www.  cio.  com/forums/behavior 

CIO  Wanted 

Whether  you’re  looking  for  greener 
pastures  for  yourself  or  the  perfect 
job  candidate  to  fill  an  opening, 
CIO  Wanted  is  the  place  to  see. 
jobs.cio.com 


How  to  Reach  Us 

E-mail:  letters@cio.com 
Phone:  508872-0080 
Fax:  508  879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.0.  Box 
9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

Web  Site:  www.cio.com 

Subscriber  Services:  800788-4605; 
Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  508  935-4539- 
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We  Back  Up  the  People 


I  Netfinity  wo° 
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When  IBM  needed  a  reliable,  high  performance 
tape  drive  to  keep  pace  with  its  award-winning 
Netfinity  Server,  they  chose  Exabyte. 

Every  component  of  an  IBM  Netfinity  Server  must  meet  the  highest 
standards  for  reliability  and  performance.  That’s  why  the  Options  by  IBM 
group  selected  the  Exabyte  Mammoth  tape  drive. 

Exabyte  Mammoth  has  the  highest  reliability  and  best  price  performance 
of  any  tape  drive  in  its  class.  The  perfect  drive  for  NT  networks, 
Exabyte  Mammoth  backs  up  40  GB  in  less  than  2  hours.  Mammoth 
performs  exceptionally  as  a  standalone  drive  or  library  component, 
and  it  has  been  lab-tested  and  certified  for  compatibility  with  the  leading 
NT  backup  applications. 

Exabyte  Mammoth. 

The  right  choice  for  IBM,  the  right  choice  for  you. 

For  more  information  about  Exabyte  Mammoth,  call  1-800-301-9424. 
For  more  information  about  IBM  Netfinity  Server  solutions, 
call  1-800-772-2227. 


Exabytes  t()  (IB  Mammoth  is 
the  perfect  high-performance 
drive  for  NT  networks. 


g Exabyte 

www.exabyte.com 


©1998  Exabyte  Corporation.  Exabyte  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Exabyte  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies. 
Exabyte  Corporation,  1685  38th  Street  Boulder,  Colorado  80301  USA.  Phone  1-800-EXABYTE. 


HOW  DID 

GMAC 

ACCELERATE 
THE  WHOLE 

COM  PAN  Y? 


Windows  NT  Workstation 
and  Kingston  memory. 


Kingston  Technology  Company,  17600  Newhope  Street,  Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708  USA,  (714)  435-2600,  Fax  (714)  435-2699. 
Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  General  Motors  and  Chevrolet  are  registered 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks 


'M 


WHEN  GENERAL  MOTORS  ACCEPTANCE  CORPORATION 

(GMAC®)  went  shopping  for  a  new  operating  system, 
they  wanted  some  horses  under  the  hood.  More 
important,  they  wanted  a  system  that  would 
perform  across  the  whole  enterprise.  Their  search 
quickly  led  them  to  a  logical  destination:  Microsoft®  Windows 
NT®  Workstation  and  Kingston®  memory.  GMAC’s  migration 
began  with  a  pilot  program  of  300  users  and  quickly 
expanded  to  the  whole  enterprise.  The 
results?  Having  enough  memory  on  every 
desktop  allowed  Windows  NT  Workstation 
to  deliver  the  performance  GMAC  was  after. 

And  with  true  multitasking,  32-bit  . . . 

support,  and  the  added 
memory,  people  through¬ 
out  the  company  gained  30 
to  60  minutes  of  productivity  per 
day.  “Windows  NT  Workstation  gave  us  the  enterprise  solution 
we  were  looking  for.  And  loading  our  desktops  with  Kingston 
memory  made  the  whole  migration  much  easier — for  us  and 
our  users.”  said  Louis  Polite,  GMAC’s  global  infrastructure 
manager.  “Thanks  to  Kingston  and  Microsoft,  we’ve  taken  the 
,  .  7  .  whole  enterprise  to  the  next 

www.kmgston.com/gmac  r 

level  of  computing!’  Want  a 
solution  that  works  for  your  company  today  and  for  the 
long  haul?  Call  (800)  435-0643.  Or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.kingston.com/gmac. 


Want  a  closer  look  at  the  new  Chevrolet <s  Malibu  "? 
Stop  by  www. ehevrolet.com/nialibu 


Computing  Without  Limit  s." 

Microsoft 


©  1998  Kingston  Technology  Company.  All  rights  reserved.  Computing  Without  Limits  is  a  trademark  of  Kingston  Technology  Company, 
trademarks  and  Malibu  and  the  Malibu  Emblem  are  trademarks  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation.  GMAC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the 
and  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Drill  Bit  with 
Your  Pepsi  ? 


F 


Survey  Says 


ROM  BRIGHTLY  COLORED 
gum  balls  to  drill  bits,  toilet 
paper  and  engine  compo¬ 
nents,  vending  machines  have 
come  a  long  way,  baby. 

Today,  manufacturers  are  using 
automatic  tool  dispensers  (ATDs) 
from  Cincinnati-based  Vertex 
Technologies  Inc.  to  manage  plant  floor  opera¬ 
tions  and  provide  critical  data  for  decision  making.  The  ATDs 
replace  conventional  tool  cribs,  which  often  are  located  far  across  a  plant  floor  and 
frequently  have  long  waits.  Placed  at  strategic  locations  around  the  plant  floor,  the  computerized  vend¬ 
ing  machines  monitor  employee  tool  and  supply  usage  and  automatically  reorder  items  as  necessary 

throughout  the  workday  to  ensure  that  supplies  are  always 
available.  The  increased  worker  productivity,  decreased 
downtime  and  waste,  and  automated,  just-in-time  resupply 
that  users  enjoy  compensate  for  the  $15,000-to-$50,000 
cost  of  the  system  in  less  than  a  year,  says  Kent  Savage, 
Vertex  president  and  founder. 

Torrance,  Calif.-based  AlliedSignal  Automotive  is  using 
ATDs  to  control  tool  costs  in  different  manufacturing  areas. 
“We’ve  reduced  our  product  usage  and  overall  costs  by  30 
percent  and  are  now  able  to  maintain  more  accurate  data  on 
point  of  use,”  says  Harry  Warlich,  AlliedSignal’s  product 
master/manufacturing  engineer.  Previously,  AlliedSignal 
employees  would  stockpile  extra  cutting  inserts  or  throw 
them  away  before  they  were  completely  worn  out.  Drill  bits 
that  were  supposed  to  last  for  600  cuttings  were  being  used 
for  only  80.  Costing  as  much  as  $50  apiece,  the  company’s 
use  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cutting  edges  per  year 
added  up  quickly.  And  workers  on  different  shifts  would  use 
dissimilar  drill  bits  for  the  same  machine,  which  was  both 
dangerous  and  inefficient. 

Now  the  ATDs  scan  each  worker’s  identification  card  and 
dispense  the  proper  cutting  tip.  If  a  particular  shift  uses  more 
than  its  daily  allotment  of  tips,  the  machine  won’t 
dispense  more  without  a  supervisor’s  approval.  Managers 


ACCORDING  TO  A  POLL  RELEASED  IN  NOVEMBER  1997, 

percent  of  executives  believe  the  way  to  receive  a 
significant  raise  is  to  move  to  a  different  company. 

Nearly  percent  of  respondents  expect  their  next 

annual  raise  to  be  larger  than  their  last  while  EdJH 
percent  said  their  most  recent  raise  was  bigger  than  their 
previous  raise.  A  whopping  percent  said  that  even  if 

they  had  asked,  they  would  not  have  received  a  bigger  raise. 
Only  percent  felt  they  were  being  paid  their  true 

market  value.  ■ 

SOURCE:  EXEC-U-NET  AND  FORTUNE  MAGAZINE  SURVEY  OF  loo  EXECUTIVES 
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Beyond  1999 ™ 

Our  Beyond  1999  product  is  so  comprehensive*  Beyond  1999  is  now  clearly  the  product  of  choice 
that  it  has  been  ranked  as  the  #1  toolset  by  a  used  by  four  major  phone  companies,  two  of  the  top 
leading  Wall  Street  Y2K  research  firm.  Beyond  five  insurance  companies,  the  largest  U.S.  brokerage 
1999  performs  inventory,  date-impact  assess-  firm,  and  four  top  system  integrators.  Not  surprising- 
ment,  code  renovation  for  COBOL,  PL/1,  IDMS,  ly,  interest  in  and  demand  for  our  product  is  growing 
FOCUS  and  RPG,  plus  test  data  and  dynamic  steadily  every  day. 
bridging  program  generation. 


Beyond  1999  renovates  one  million  lines  of 
COBOL  code  in  15  days.  But  don't  believe  it, 
until  you  see  it.  Call  for  a  FREE  blind  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  complete  renovation  process  on 
your  code-at  your  location. 

*  Estimated  Accuracy  &  Completeness:  99-5% 

(All  performance  information  is  estimated,  based  on  user  reports.) 


http://www.ccdonline.com 
Toll  Free:  1-800-328-6755 
Tel:  (626)  821-0188 
Fax:  (626)  821-8648 
41  W.  Santa  Clara  Street 
Arcadia,  CA  91 007 


ONLINE 


CCD  Online  Systems,  Inc. 

We're  Online  with  the  Future. 


Plugged  In 


benefit  from  the  real-time  infor¬ 
mation  the  ATDs  collect  and 
broadcast  across  the  network. 
Engineers  pull  the  data  off  their 
desktops  to  analyze  tool  usage 
and  machine  performance;  qual¬ 
ity  managers  use  it  to  see 
whether  their  processes  are  pro¬ 
viding  the  right  output  across  the 
enterprise;  accounting  people 
look  at  it  from  a  cost-control 
perspective;  and  purchasing  peo¬ 
ple  look  at  it  to  determine  how 
to  improve  supply  chain  effi¬ 
ciency  with  vendors.  As  a  result, 
the  average  monthly  operating 
costs  in  each  manufacturing  area 
have  been  reduced  from  $40,000 
to  $31,500,  says  Warlich. 

“These  companies  have 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  automated  manufac¬ 
turing  equipment,”  says  Savage. 
“But  if  they  don’t  invest  in  infor¬ 
mation  and  support  systems  to 
maximize  that  investment,  they 
don’t  get  the  productivity  rates 
and  their  investment  isn’t 
worth  it.”  -Jennifer  Bresnab an 


Taking  Stock  of  Y2K  Losers 


TO  SOME  COMPANIES,  THE 

best  case  year  2000  scenario  is 
this:  You  survive  the  date 
change  with  your  computer  systems 
intact,  and  your  competitors  go  out  of 
business  to  boot! 

Not  that  we  encourage 
anyone  to  revel  in  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  others,  but 
Dennis  Grabow,  founder 
and  president  of  The 
Millennium  Investment 
Corp.  in  Chicago,  says  that 
Y2K  compliance  gives  com¬ 
panies  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  and  is  a  source  of 
shareholder  value.  Grabow 
and  his  cohorts  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  ne  w  model  for  cor¬ 
porate  stock  valuation  called  MID-21 
that  focuses  on  a  company’s  exposure 
to  Y2K  risk.  Some  companies,  for 
example,  have  addressed  their  mission 
critical  software  applications  but  over¬ 


looked  other  areas  of  possible  impact 
such  as  embedded  systems.  Virtually 
every  modern  piece  of  equipment  on  a 
factory  floor  includes  embedded 
microprocessors  that  may  or  may  not 


Let  the  Greenbacks  Roll 

COMPETING  FOR  BRANCH  CUSTOMERS  IS  NOTHING  NEW  IN  THE  BANKING 
world.  But  rather  than  promises  of  free  coffee  mugs  or  savings  bonds,  U.S.  National 
Bank  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  counting  on  door-to-door  service.  Since  last  September, 
the  bank  has  been  providing  a  full-service  bankmobile  to  residents  of  western 
Pennsylvania.  Thirty-eight  feet  long  and  stocked  with  an  ATM,  teller  windows  and  a  staff 
of  two,  the  itinerant  bank  travels  through  three  counties,  allowing 
customers  access  to  all  the  services  they  would  find  in  a  station¬ 
ary  branch.  At  the  same  time,  it  saves  U.S.  Bancorp  Inc.,  U.S. 
National  Bank’s  parent  company,  the  costs  of  building  and 
staffing  physical  locations  in  underpopulated  areas. 

Profitability  for  the  traveling  bank  remains  elusive,  though 
Bankmobile  Manager  Carol  McEvoy  is  confident  that  will 
change.  “Everywhere  we  go,  we  have  more  and  more  people 
trying  it  out.  Down  the  road  it  will  prove  successful,”  she  says. 
Other  banks  have  begun  fueling  their  gas  tanks  as  well. 
NationsBank  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  for  example,  operates  two  mobile  ATMs  that  travel  to 
sporting  events  and  make  themselves  available  in  the  aftermath  of  natural  disasters. 
Maybe  someday  you’ll  be  able  to  dial  up  a  roving  ATM  and  have  it  show  up  in  your  drive¬ 
way,  giving  a  new  definition  to  couch  potato.  ■ 


be  able  to  function  properly  after  the 
big  date  change.  Manufacturers  that 
haven’t  checked  and  remediated  those 
embedded  systems  risk  having  their 
systems  grind  to  a  halt.  And  that  opens 
the  door  for  competing  manu¬ 
facturers  to  gobble  up  market 
share  if  they  keep  running  at 
full  speed  when  the  calendars 
flip. 

The  challenge  for  investors  is 
to  identify  which  companies  are 
Y2K-ready  and  which  are  not. 
Grabow  says  one  key  is  to  see 
which  companies  have  staff  in 
place  to  address  the  problem. 

Grabow  notes  that  Y2K 
problems  may  be  motivating 
the  current  wave  of  bank 
mergers,  as  smaller  banks  real¬ 
ize  they  are  not  going  to  get 
their  systems  up  to  snuff.  He 
expects  the  acquisition-mania 
to  die  down  as  the  date  change 
draws  nearer,  however,  because 
every  merger  exposes  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  additional  risk  and 
stretches  out  its  Y2K  budget. 

So  if  your  competitors  are 
flush  with  new  money  in  the 
next  few  months,  you  might 
want  to  take  a  peek  at  your 
Y2I<  progress.  -Derek  Slater 
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THE  ONLY 

SECURITY  COMPANY 
THAT  LOOKS  AT 
NETWORK  SECURITY 
INSIDE  AND  OUT. 


We  live  in  a  time  where  the  proliferation  of  things  like  the 
Internet,  the  intranet,  email  and  electronic  commerce 
have  redefined  business  as  we  know  it.  Thar’s  the 
good  news. 

The  bad  news  is  many  of  these  advances  make 
companies  more  prone  to  internal  and  external  security  threats. 

That’s  where  Secure  Computing  comes  into  the  picture. 

Secure  Computing  looks  at  the  problem  not  only  from  the 
outside  in,  but  from  the  inside  out  as  well. 

We  offer  multi-platform  firewalls,  from  our  UNIX-based 
BorderWare™  and  Sidewinder'"'  solutions,  to  Secure  Computing  Firewall™ 
for  NT — all  of  which  secure  the  perimeter  from  outside  threats.  On  the 
inside,  Secure  has  a  sophisticated  authentication  system,  SafeWord™ 
which  keeps  everyone  more  accountable. 

And  speaking  of  accountability,  Secure  Computing  has 
SmartFilter™,  a  leading  web  filtering  tool  that  helps  companies  manage 
productivity,  preserve  network  bandwidth  and  reduce  legal  liability. 

You’ll  also  find  our  Professional  Services  help  companies  define  a 
security  policy  and  implement  systems  that  are  as  practical  as  they  are 
impenetrable. 

To  receive  your  free  copy  of  The  Executive  Guide  To  Robust 
Information  Security ,  contact  Secure  Computing  today  at 
1-800-379-4944 

The  sooner  you  do,  the  sooner  you  can  protect  your  data  from 
security  threats  on  either  side  of  the  glass. 

www.securecomputing.com 


I  SECURE  I 

COMPUTING 

Nobody  Comes  Close? 


O  1997  Secure  Computing  Corporation.  BorderWare.  Sidewinder,  SafeWord,  SmartFilter,  Secure  Computing  Firewall  and  Nobody  Comes  Close  arc  trademarks  of  Secure  Computing  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  belong  to  their  respective  owners 


Plugged  In 


Brother,  Can  You 
Spare  a  Million? 

Four  sets  of  corporate  brothers 

CEO  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.,  1986-1995 
CEO  of  Montgomery  Ward, 
1985-1996 

Current  CEO  of  IBM  Corp. 
Once  in  line  for  the  top  job 
at  IBM.  Left  the  company 
because  of  an  illness 


Former  managing  director  in 
charge  of  private  banking 
business  atJ.P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
Former  senior  vice  president 
of  H.J.  Heinz  Co. 

Former  president  and  CEO 
of  Apple  Computer  Inc., 
1983-1993 

CEO  of  General  Motors  Corp. 
CEO  of  Hughes  Electronics  Corp. 


PROVIDED  BY  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  OCT.  23, 1997 


Business  Management 

Once  Upon  a 

(Company) 

Time... 

Five-second  quiz:  what  are 
those  people  who  chat  by  the  cof¬ 
fee  machine  each  morning  up  to? 
If  you  answered,  “wasting  time,”  haul 
out  the  wet  noodle  for  a  quick  50 
lashes.  Instead,  think  of  their  mingling 
as  culture  building.  Informal  stories — 
of  company  outings  and  softball 
leagues,  of  working  sweatshop  hours 
when  the  company  was  a  startup — 
shape  the  cultural  identity  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration.  New  employees  form  an  intu¬ 
itive  concept  of  a  company’s  unwritten 
rules  by  soaking  up  these  tales. 

So  says  Carolyn  C.  Shadie,  direc¬ 
tor  of  professional  programs  at  the 
University  of  Denver’s  Daniels  College 
of  Business.  As  corporations  evolve 
and  adopt  new  values,  they  need  new 
stories  to  help  shape  the  culture. 

Shadie  says  smart  leaders  mold  corpo¬ 
rate  culture  by  circulating  new  corpo¬ 
rate  tales.  First,  however,  they  have  to 
learn  how  to  tell  a  good  story.  That’s 


where  her  seminar  comes  in.  The 
annual  seminar,  held  each  year,  grew 
out  of  the  school’s  leadership  develop¬ 
ment  course,  says  Shadie.  “One  of  the 
things  that’s  very  important  through¬ 
out  the  program  is  the  importance  of 


identifying  and  commu¬ 
nicating  personal  and 
team  values,”  she  says. 

But  most  managers  are 
far  more  comfortable 
communicating  such 
bottom-line  company 
values  as,  “If  we  de¬ 
velop  this  product,  we’ll 
have  this  kind  of 
return,”  says  Shadie. 

“They  also  need  to  be 
able  to  communicate 
[company  goals]  in  a 
colorful,  nonbottom¬ 
line  way.  That’s  how 
storytelling  comes  in.” 

About  15  mid-level 
managers  attended  a 
storytelling  weekend  in 
November  1997.  Once 
onsite,  Opalanga 
Pugh,  a  Denver-based 
professional  storyteller, 
talked  about  the  power 
of  words  and  how  sto¬ 
ries  can  help  shape  a 
corporate  culture.  The 
group  used  a  number  of 
interactive  activities  to 
help  them  start  thinking 
in  terms  of  metaphors  and  words,  says 
Shadie.  They  headed  out  to  a  nearby 


park  to  snap  pictures  and  learn  about 
the  Native  American  tradition  of  sto¬ 
rytelling.  Back  at  the  campus,  partici¬ 
pants  also  got  to  rummage  through  the 
contents  of  a  box  of  objects,  pick  out 
appropriate  items  and  use  them  to 


illustrate  their  stories.  Shadie  says 
these  exercises  helped  attendees  think 
of  themselves  and  their  compa¬ 
nies  in  terms  of  metaphors, 
which  are  integral  to  conveying 
a  good  yarn. 

Sound  a  little  out  there? 
Maybe,  but  how  many  times 
have  you  groaned  at  a  tepid  slo¬ 
gan  or  yawned  through  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  pep  rally 
of  a  speech?  The  practice  of 
thinking  and  speaking  in 
metaphors  is  just  as  much  of  a 
learned  skill  as  anything  taught 
in  business  school.  As  Shadie 
says,  “Most  people  weren’t 
English  majors  in  college,  and  a 
lot  of  engineering  and  technical 
people  haven’t  taken  things  like 
organizational  behavior,  either.” 

So  next  time  Jack  in  finance  is  dis¬ 
cussing  the  previous  night’s  Seinfeld 
episode,  rest  assured  that  he’s  really, 
ahem,  shaping  the  corporate  culture. 

-Carol  Hildebrand 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVID  BAMUNDO 


Everything  you  need  to  know  about 
web-to-host  but  didn’t  know  who  to  ask. 


Enterprise  computing  experts  and  leading  industry  analysts  agree: 
the  greatest  potential  for  return  on  investment  in  web  applications 
comes  from  tying  line-of-business  processes  to  the  web.  That 
means  applications  and  databases  on  enterprise  host  systems. 


For  real-world  insights 
without  all  the  hype,  call 
1-800-426-6283  and  ask  for 


Attachmate,  the  leader  in  mainframe  and  multi-host  information 
access,  presents  the  Web-to-Host  Quick  Reference  Guide.  You’ll  find 
hard  facts  and  learn  why  web-to-host  is  the  future.  Plus  real-world 
case  studies  and  brief  descriptions  of  Attachmate®  web-to-host 
solutions:  EXTRA!®  Objects,  Attachmate  HostPublishing  System 
and  Attachmate  HostView™  Server 

Request  your  copy  today.  Call  toll-free  or  visit  our  web  site  at 

www.attachmate.com/ad/cio.htm 


your  copy  of  the  Web-to-Host 


Quick  Reference  Guide. 


©  1 998  Attachmate  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Printed  in  USA.  Attachmate  and  EXTRA1  are  registered  trademarks  and  HostView  is  a  trade¬ 
mark  of  Attachmate  Corporation.  7-0965A0298 
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CFO  on  a  Shingle 


IT’S  NOT  AS  WELL  ESTABLISHED  AS 
Kelly  Girls  just  yet,  but  if  John  Tatum 
has  his  way,  his  company  will  do  for 
CFOs  what  other  temp  services  have  done 
for  less  highfalutin  jobs.  Tatum  is  the  chair¬ 
man  and  founder  of  Tatum  CFO  Partners 
LLP,  an  Atlanta-based  company  that  rents 
out  CFOs  to  needy  companies.  The  4-year- 
old  company  has  a  stable  of  more  than  70 
career  financial  executives  who  can  help 
organizations  with  day-to-day  financial 
issues  as  well  as  brainstorm  on  such  special 
projects  as  end-of-year  planning,  refinanc¬ 
ing  and  acquisitions. 

Tatum  says  that  CFO  Partners  differs  from  that 
other  stalwart  of  the  pay-for-hire  arena,  the  consult¬ 
ancy,  in  that  most  of  his  CFOs  become  part-time 


employees  of  companies  rather  than  contract  workers. 
Employee  status  gives  them  the  power  to  sign  company 
documents  and  act  in  an  official  capacity.  Consultants 
have  a  tendency  to  give  advice  and  then  skedaddle,  he 

says.  “We’re  not  only 
advisors — we  also  must 
execute,”  he  says.  “We 
live  and  die  by  the  recom¬ 
mendations  we  make.” 

Tatum  says  his  concept 
holds  special  appeal  to 
companies  that  have  out¬ 
grown  their  startup  roots 
but  haven’t  yet  built  the 
administrative  infrastruc¬ 
ture  to  support  their 
growth.  As  he  puts  it, 
they’re  in  “no  man’s 
land” — not  yet  IBM  but 
no  longer  a  spare- 
bedroom  operation. 
“Many  companies  get  to 
a  period  in  their  life  cycle 
in  which  it  feels  like  the 
world  is  caving  in  on 
them,  but  they’re  still 
growing  rapidly,”  he  says. 
“It’s  the  pain  of  growth, 
and  we  have  a  good  han¬ 
dle  on  that  cycle.” 

CFO  Partners  has 
offices  in  five  states,  and 
Tatum  hopes  to  take  the 
company  national.  But 
one  thing  is  certain:  No 
matter  how  fast  the 
company  grows,  it  will 
never  lack  for  financial 
expertise.  ■ 


Online  Advertising 

Beats  Sitting  Through 
TV  Commercials 

First  the  pundits  said  the  way  to  hit  the  jackpot  on  the  web  would  be  through 
paid  subscription  services  such  as  online  gaming  centers.  That  idea  flopped.  Could 
it  be,  then,  that  Web  sites  will  rake  in  their  millions  by  selling  ad  space?  Consider 
this:  America  Online  Inc.  (AOL),  the  leading  Internet  access  provider,  announced  late  last 

year  that  it  had  more  than  10  million  members.  At  hours  of 
peak  usage,  the  Dulles,  Va. -based  company  boasts  roughly 
500,000  concurrent  users.  That  number,  the  company  says, 
is  comparable  to  the  reach  of  high-profile  cable  networks 
like  CNN  and  MTV  during  prime  time. 

Online  advertising  media  outlets  have  at  least  one  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  over  conventional  media  like  television  — 
they  can  handle  electronic  transactions.  AOL  reported 
quarterly  advertising  and  electronic  commerce  revenues  of 
$68.2  million  in  the  quarterthat  ended  Sept.  30, 1997, 
compared  with  $27.9  in  the  comparable  1996  quarter. 

A  host  of  other  companies,  from  search  engine  kingpin 
Yahoo  Inc.  to  book  giant  Amazon.com  Inc.,  are  also  count¬ 
ing  on  continued  growth  in  online  advertising,  and  there’s  plenty  of  room  to  grow.  Total 
Web-based  advertising  spending  in  1997  amounted  to  something  like  a  half-billion 
dollars,  according  to  International  Data  Corp.  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  a  sister  company  of 
CIO  Communications  Inc.  That’s  a  small  percentage  of  the  $175  billion  spent  on  print  and 
television  advertising  last  year,  but  with  more  and  more  folks  choosing  the  computer 
screen  over  the  TV  screen,  it  may  be  money  well  spent.  ■ 
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WE  LEARNED  THE  VALUE  OF  COMPETITIVE 


PRICING 


FROM  THE  REAL  WORLD. 


► 


In  designing  the  new  IBM  PC  300GL,  our  goal  was  simple:  make  our  new  prices  as  appealing 


as  the  new  technology  inside.  For  starters,  we  built  in  powerful  new  Intel  Pentium®  II  processors. 

(Want  full  specs?  Give  us  a  ring.)  We  also  gave  high  priority  to  the  value  of  your 
time.  IBM's  new  push  technology  lets  you  remotely  access  and 

pentium®]! 

configure  systems,  even  when  they're  turned  off,  allowing  unattended  system 

configuration  and  management.  Factor  in  the  money  you 

INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  IBM  PC  300GL 

could  save  on  our  new  IBM  PC  300GL,  and  you  may  want  to  give  us  a  call  at 
1 800  IBM_7255,  ext. 4654,  or  drop  hy  wwAv.ibm.com/pc/us/desktop/pc300gl. html. 

And  check  out  the  IBM  PCs  that  go  a  long  way  toward  _ 

helping  you  manage  your  business  as  well  as  your  budget.  Solutions  for  a  small  planet" 


►  Intel  233  MHz’  Pentium  II  processor 

►  AGP  graphics 

►  2.5GB2  S  MART,  hard  drive 

►  Windows®  95  preinstalled 

WITH  INTEL 
PENTIUM  II  PROCESSOR 

NOW  ONLY: 

*1,249' 

Other  models  using  Pentium  processors 
with  MMX™  technology  start  at: 

$889' 


"Estimated  IBM  authorized  reseller  price.  Actual  reseller  prices  may  vary.  Monilor  not  included.  'Estimated  IBM  authorized  reseller  price.  Actual  reseller  prices  may  vary.  $889  model  includes  166  MHz  Pentium  processor  with  MMX  technology,  2.5GB  HDD,  16MB  SDRAM  memory.  Monitor  not 
included  MHz  measures  only  microprocessor  internal  clock  speed,  not  application  performance.  Many  factors  affect  application  performance. '  GB  =  1  billion  bytes  when  referring  to  hard  drive  capacity,  accessible  capacity  may  be  less.  All  PCs  referenced  in  this  ad  ship  with  an  operating  system 
IBM,  PC  300  and  Solutions  tor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  ol  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  The  Intel  Inside  logo,  Pentium  and  MMX  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of 
Microsoft  Corporation.  ©1998  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Confusing  the  hell  out  of 


Now  that  McAfee  Associates  and  Network  General  have  become  Network  Associates,  Bd%  df 


Dding  things  like  making  it  so  hard  for  outsiders  to  get  in,  they  go  steal  someone  else’s  secrets 


©1938  Helwork  Associates  Inc. 


hackers 


profit 


for  fun  and 


the:  Fortune:  depend  cdn  us  for  network  security  and  manacseiment. 


Who’s  watching  your  network 


INSTEAD.  CALLUS  AX  l-QOC-33  2-9966 
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Dennis  Tortora,  controller 
at  Steinway  &  Sons,  says 
user  involvement  is  key. 


/ 

Business  executives  have  as 
much  to  do  with  a  technology 
project’s  success  or  failure  as  the 
CIO.  Here’s  how  to  tackle  your 
next  project. 

It’s  no  secret  that  end  users  can  make 

or  break  an  IT  project,  and  the  IS  department  some¬ 
times  doesn’t  have  the  clout  to  force  difficult  projects 

* 

through.  To  the  rescue:  the  executive  sponsor,  a  line- 


of-business  VP  or  department  manager  (depending  on 
the  scope  of  the  project)  who  rallies  the  troops  and 
keeps  the  project  on  track. 

“Without  a  sponsor,  the  project  will  die,”  says  Mike 
Yonker,  CFO  of  In  Focus  Systems  Inc.,  a  manufacturer 
of  data  and  video  projectors  in  Wilsonville,  Ore.  “And  if 
it  doesn’t  die,  it  becomes  a  very  painful,  ‘We  told  you 
so,’  nonvalue-added  series  of  meetings  where  people 


ANY  SIGNIFICANT  TECHNOLOGY  PROJECT 
without  a  business  line  sponsor  is  more  than 
likely  headed  for  failure.  But  what  does  it  take? 
In  this  article,  readers  will  find 

►  Concrete  ways  to  develop  grass-roots  project 
support 

►  Warningsignsofadoomed  IT  project 

►  Why  non-IS  sponsors  are  often  better  posi¬ 
tioned  to  control  “scope  creep” 
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point  fingers  and  IS  becomes  the  bad  guy.”  But 
for  a  business  exec  with  no  technical  background, 
spearheading  an  IT  project  can  be  intimidating; 
often  the  role  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an 
occasional  mug  shot  and  a  generic  quote  in  the 
corporate  IT  newsletter. 

That  won’t  cut  it.  Successful  technology  proj¬ 
ects — particularly  those  that  demand  a  great  deal 
of  change  from  the  workers  who  will  use  a  new 
or  revamped  system — require  executive  sponsors 
who  step  up  to  the  plate  and  swing  away.  The 
good  news  is  that  much  of  what  the  job  requires 
is  familiar  territory:  Standard  project  manage¬ 
ment  procedures,  like  spelling  out  clear  goals  and 
putting  in  place  the  right  accountability,  still 
apply.  “You  don’t  have  to  be  a  technology  whiz; 
you  just  have  to  be  a  good  manager  and  treat  it  as 
you  would  any  other  investment,”  says  James 
Weinberg,  a  Chicago-based  partner  with  consul¬ 
tancy  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  Inc. 


In  Focus  CFO 
Mike  Yonker 
felt  time-to- 
implementation 
was  more 
important 
than  adding 
more 

functionality. 


Still,  there  are  a  few  twists  to  a  technology- 
heavy  project.  The  following  tips  for  successful 
executive  sponsorship  are  gleaned  from  business 
people  who’ve  been  there,  done  IT. 

BUSINESS  GOALS 

Every  experienced  sponsor  sings  a 
slightly  different  tune,  but  the  chorus  is  the 
same  for  everyone:  Know  how  your  project 
will  benefit  the  business,  and  make  sure  you  com¬ 
municate  those  benefits  to  the  employees  who 
will  use  the  technology.  Poorly  defined  goals 
doom  a  technology  project;  well-defined  goals 
help  keep  all  project  personnel  working  together. 
The  system  with  unclear  business  benefits  is  one 
better  left  unsponsored  and  undone. 

When  Yonker  and  In  Focus  CEO  John  Harker 
arrived  at  the  then-small  company  roughly  six 
years  ago,  they  found  themselves  going  up 
against  the  likes  of  Sony,  Panasonic  and  Toshiba. 
The  new  executive  team  decided  that  the  only 
way  to  compete  successfully  was  to  learn  and 
redirect  faster  than  their  larger  brethren.  In  1993 
they  launched  a  cultural  move  to  become  a  learn¬ 
ing  organization  that  would  continually  improve 
its  processes  and  with  which  doing  business  would 
be  easy.  This  strategy  would  be  supported  by  an 
information  infrastructure  integrated  end-to-end 
on  a  single  software  line  from  Oracle  Corp. 

Users  had  to  embrace  a  new  set  of  processes — 
or  get  out  of  the  way.  Some  chose  the  latter  op¬ 
tion.  “I  got  a  lot  of  strange  looks  and  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  left”  in  the  early  stages  of  the  shift,  Yonker 
recalls.  The  leadership  team  replaced  the  departed 
employees  with  new  hires  who  were  excited  about 
the  idea  of  a  rapidly  evolving  workplace. 

The  team  also  focused  on  communication  with 
the  entire  workforce.  “We  closely  managed  the 
project  with  a  lot  of  help,  a  lot  of  banner  waving 
and  monthly  meetings  for  the  senior  staff”  to 
maintain  both  the  focus  and  the  excitement  level, 
Yonker  says.  Yonker  met  with  the  cross¬ 
functional  project  implementation  team  twice  a 
week  to  help  resolve  any  problems  or  overcome 
resistance  if  it  arose.  As  each  goal  was  reached  in 
the  software  implementation,  the  company  threw 
small  “milestone”  parties  to  celebrate.  And 
Harker  held  numerous  companywide  meetings  to 
say,  “This  tool  is  coming;  you  will  use  it  or  you 
can  go  somewhere  else,”  Yonker  says. 

While  some  resisted,  others  embraced  the 
change,  and  those  users  became  an  important 
driving  factor  for  the  rest  of  the  company.  Since 
the  company  was  betting  its  future — and  hence 
employees’  job  security — on  “being  able  to  learn 
faster  than  anybody  else,”  as  Yonker  puts  it, 
some  users  decided  that  learning  the  Oracle  sys¬ 
tem  fastest  was  a  good  starting  point.  The  depart- 
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ra  Cisco 

Powered  Network™ 


The  promise  of  networked  commerce. 
Stronger  customer  relationships.  The 
ability  to  rapidly  respond  to  a  constantly 
changing  marketplace. 

Where  there’s  a  reason  to  put  your 
business  on  the  Internet,  there’s  a  reason 
to  rely  on  the  expertise,  strength  and 
security  of  Cisco  Systems  —  the  company 
that  brought  the  Internet  to  business. 

Look  for  the  Cisco  Powered  Network™ 
mark.  It  means  your  network  service 
provider  uses  Cisco  equipment  —  the 
common  platform  that  lets  your  network 
work  with  any  other  network  on  the  planet. 

Which  is  why  Cisco  Powered  Network 
service  providers  are  uniquely  equipped 
to  make  the  Internet  work  for  you, 
whether  it’s  Internet  access,  ATM,  frame 
relay  or  other  data  services. 

To  find  out  more,  visit  our  website  at 
www.cisco.com.  And  let  a  Cisco  Powered 
Network  service  provider  open  up  the 
Internet  for  your  business. 
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Cisco  Systems 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation5" 
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1.  Know  and  communicate  the  business  goals.  What  will  the  project  cost,  and  what  are 
the  returns?  If  you  don’t  know  where  you’re  headed,  you  won’t  know  whether  you’ve 
arrived  at  the  right  place. 

2.  Get  users  involved  early.  The  best  time  to  involve  users  is  at  the  definition  stage.  No 
one  can  do  a  better  job  of  telling  you  what  they  need  from  technology  than  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  front  line;  there’s  no  sense  giving  them  a  new  e-mail  package  when  what 
they  really  need  is  a  phone. 

3.  Manage  the  risks.  Business  risk:  If  the  project’s  ROI  is  based  on  winning  new  con¬ 
tracts,  what  happens  if  you  don’t  win  them?  Technical  risk:  Is  the  project  based  on 
mature  or  bleeding-edge  technology?  Good  projects  have  fallback  plans;  good  spon¬ 
sors  know  the  risk  level  and  the  fallback  plans  before  they  sign  up. 

4.  Keep  one  eye  on  the  scope.  Once  the  goals  are  defined  and  the  functions  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  are  targeted,  hold  them  steady.  Require  a  business  case  for  making  any  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  to  a  project  that’s  already  underway. 

5.  Put  accountability  in  the  right  places.  Don’t  accept  IS  excuses  for  late  delivery. 
However,  it  is  up  to  the  business  line  to  use  the  system  and  achieve  the  business  goals. 

6.  Get  people  excited.  If  they  believe  in  it,  they’ll  usually  find  a  way  to  make  it  success¬ 

ful.  If  the  benefits  are  not  obvious,  you  may  want  to  sweeten  the  package  with  new 
desktop  systems  or  a  new  service  that  users  will  get  excited  about.  -D.  Slater 


ments  with  such  super  users  tended  to  get  up  to 
speed  on  the  system  quickest,  so  the  management 
team  made  this  an  official  position.  Super  users 
worked  themselves  out  of  their  existing  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  became  full-time  teachers  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  new  system  within  their  depart¬ 
ments.  Along  with  the  super  user  title  came 
incremental  salary  increases  and  stock  options. 
Word  gets  around  very  fast  about  that  type  of 
incentive,  Yonker  notes,  and  in  fact,  the  super 
user  concept  may  have  been  the  most  pivotal 
strategy  in  becoming  a  learning  organization. 

The  change  in  course  has  paid  off  for  In  Focus: 
Operating  expenses  that  totaled  more  than  30 
percent  of  revenue  in  1994  have  dropped  to  18 
percent  today,  and  with  26  percent  market  share 
in  data  and  video  projectors,  the  company  is  out¬ 
running  huge  competitors  like  Sony  and 
Panasonic.  “We’re  like  the  PT  boat  up  against 
these  supertankers,  able  to  change  very  quickly,” 
says  Yonker.  “Our  information  systems  are 
allowing  us  to  do  that.” 

The  ships  are  real  at  Groton,  Conn. -based  sub¬ 
marine  manufacturer  Electric  Boat  Corp.,  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  an  IT-based  corporate  overhaul 
as  ambitious  as  that  of  In  Focus.  Electric  Boat 
and  sister  company  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.  (BIW) 
in  Bath,  Maine,  which  makes  surface  warships 
and  submarines,  are  ramping  up  on  a  common 


Integrated  Product  Data 
Environment  (IPDE)  system.  The 
U.S.  Navy  increasingly  demands 
IPDE  capabilities  of  its  suppliers,  so 
the  project  is  “the  cost  of  doing 
business”  in  Electric  Boat’s  market. 
The  project  requires  widespread 
process  and  technology  upgrades;  it 
does  not,  however,  guarantee  win¬ 
ning  any  new  business.  That  fact 
prompted  at  least  one  Electric  Boat 
vice  president  to  ask,  ‘“Why  the 
heck  are  we  doing  this?”’  recalls 
Director  of  Strategic  Planning  Steve 
Ruzzo. 

The  company  overcame  internal 
resistance  in  two  ways.  First,  project 
sponsors  identified  sufficient  sav¬ 
ings  from  joint  development  and 
support  with  Bath  Iron  Works  and 
from  adoption  of  common  best 
practices  to  cost-justify  the  system. 
And  second,  Electric  Boat  President 
John  Welch  and  BIW  President 
Allan  Cameron  became  the  project’s 
executive  sponsors,  issuing  a  joint 
memo  initiating  the  General 
Dynamic  Marine  IPDE  strategy 
development.  The  project  is  headed 
by  a  management  team  including  Ruzzo  as  well 
as  managers  and  directors  from  Electric  Boat  and 
BIW,  who  continually  stress  the  customer’s  insis¬ 
tence  on  IPDE  capability. 


G 


USER  INVOLVEMENT 

ETTING  USER  BUY-IN  REQUIRES  MORE 
than  just  communicating  benefits.  It  also 
helps  dramatically  to  enlist  users’  collabo¬ 
ration  in  designing  or  selecting  the  system. 
“Ultimately,  the  people  have  to  make  all  these 
great  tools  sing,  so  they’ve  got  to  be  part  of  the 
process,”  as  Welch  puts  it. 

When  piano  maker  Steinway  &  Sons  Co. 
started  planning  to  move  off  an  outdated  financial 
system,  Controller  and  Assistant  Treasurer  Dennis 
Tortora  turned  the  project  into  a  clinic  on  gang- 
tackling.  Tortora  used  a  1,500-item  questionnaire 
to  help  determine  system  requirements  and  dis¬ 
tributed  applicable  pieces  to  every  single  user  of 
the  financial  system.  Tortora  “cobbled  together  all 
the  user  requirements  and  came  to  a  consensus  top 
10,”  he  says.  He  then  took  key  financial  staffers 
and  IS  personnel  to  a  trade  show  to  sit  through 
vendor  presentations  together.  The  Long  Island 
City,  N.Y.-based  company  eventually  matched  its 
particular  requirements  list  to  a  product  from 
Navision  Software  US  Inc.  in  Norcross,  Ga. 

“I  have  lived  through  many  installations  [at 
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ww.storagetek.com/delivery 


Where  the  world’s  information  goes. 


HI  never  forget  the  day  the  CIO  came  into  my  office 


and  told  me  we  needed  a  better  storage  solution.  One 


that  would  let  us  access  and  secure  information  from 


any  department,  anywhere.in  the  organization.  It  had 


to  be  fast,  reliable  and  work  with  our  UNIX.®  NT®  and 


NetWare®  platforms.  I  crossed  my  fingers  and  said  I  d 


do  it.  Then  I  called  StorageTek.®  And  today  I  delivered 


on  that  promise  —  on  time  and  on  budget.  Call 


StorageTek  at  1  800  786-7835.  Or  visit  us  on  the 


Web.  After  all,  when  you  ve  got  the  experts  on  your 
side,  establishing  a  long-term 
jj'jr  j~  storage  solution  isn’t  a  question 

^  .  ~~~*  of  luck,  just  a  matter  of  delivery^ 
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other  companies]  where  corporate  IS  comes 
down  and  says,  ‘Here’s  the  package  you’re  going 
to  install,’”  Tortora  says.  “Users  say,  ‘I  didn’t 
have  anything  to  do  with  this,’  so  they  don’t 
make  it  work.”  Steinway  went  so  far  as  to  put  the 
pricing  information  in  front  of  all  of  the  people 
who  would  be  using  the  system.  They  were  told, 
“‘Here  are  the  bids  we  have;  what  do  you 
think?”’  Tortora  says.  “We  got  very  sophisticated 
responses  from  our  users.” 

Getting  that  level  of  user  involvement  some¬ 
times  requires  borrowing  a  good  bit  of  man¬ 
power.  To  convince  business  line  managers  to 
lend  their  workers  to  the  front  end  of  a  project, 
executives  recommend  talking  to  their  wallets. 

“  Make  the  argument  that  these  very  expensive 
resources — our  IT  people — are  best  utilized  in 
bursts,”  says  Michael  O’Gorman,  senior  vice 
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president  and  operations  and  system  executive 
for  Prudential  HealthCare  in  Roseland,  N.J.  That 
means  it  is  ultimately  cheaper  for  business  execu¬ 
tives  to  dedicate  workers  full  time  to  getting  the 
project  done  within  a  shorter  time  frame  rather 
than  paying  IS  personnel  to  sit  waiting  for  ade¬ 
quate  support  over  a  longer  period.  That  line  of 
reasoning  has  helped  O’Gorman  sponsor  a  num¬ 
ber  of  successful  projects,  including  a  recent  Web- 
based  self-service  system  that  lets  customers  look 
up  claims  dispositions  or  select  a  primary  care 
physician.  This  tactic  works  better  if  business 
units  are  charged  directly  for  IT  work  instead  of 
having  all  technology  projects  funded  from  a  sep¬ 
arate  budget,  O’Gorman  says.  Prudential 
HealthCare  is  moving  rapidly  to  that  structure. 


RISK  MANAGEMENT 

Every  i.t.  project  faces  risk,  whether 
it  is  technical  (caused  by  unproven  technol¬ 
ogy  or  integration  problems)  or  business 
risk.  Veterans  say  project  sponsors  should  not  only 
understand  the  risks  but  also  demand  that  contin¬ 
gency  plans  be  put  in  place  before  the  first  nail  is 
hammered.  But  even  though  risk  management  is  a 
project  management  basic,  it  is  easy  for  executives 
with  little  technical  knowledge  to  ignore  it  because 
they  are  intimidated  by  the  technology,  say 
Weinberg  and  Christopher  Dallas-Feeney,  also  a 
Booz,  Allen  partner,  based  in  New  York  City. 

Fortunately,  they  also  say  technical  risk  is  easier 
to  manage  than  business  risk.  If  the  project  hinges 
on  a  relatively  new  technology,  it  makes  sense  to 
build  and  test  a  prototype  before  going  whole 
hog.  “To  some  degree  you  have  to  break  [high- 
risk  projects]  into  chunks  so  that  you  don’t  bet  the 
dog  and  the  ranch,”  says  Dallas-Feeney. 

Electric  Boat  followed  a  “90/10”  rule  in 
designing  its  IPDE  system:  Although  he  charac¬ 
terizes  the  IPDE  as  an  aggressive  undertaking, 
Welch  insisted  on  a  design  process  that  would 
provide  no  less  than  a  90  percent  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  “We  did  not  want  to  have  a  ‘state  of  the  art’ 
system;  we  wanted  a  ‘state  of  the  market’  system 
that  would  be  there  when  we  needed  it,”  he  says. 
The  90/10  principle  guided  decision  making 
about  process,  functionality,  design  time  and 
technical  specifications. 

If  the  risk  is  too  great,  or  if  necessary  contin¬ 
gency  plans  are  not  in  place,  the  wise  executive 
will  not  sign  on  the  dotted  line  as  sponsor.  In 
Steinway’s  case,  the  need  to  replace  the  old  home¬ 
grown  financial  system  was  clear  five  years  ago, 
since  Tortora’s  staff  had  difficulty  producing 
reports  in  a  form  that  business  managers  could 
use.  But  after  an  initial  search  for  a  packaged 
solution  at  that  time,  Tortora  decided  that  wait¬ 
ing  was  the  lesser  evil.  The  software  offerings  at 
the  time  were  either  too  expensive  or  not  robust 
enough  for  the  company’s  needs,  so  the  project 
was  put  on  hold.  “I  was  fearful  of  their  weak¬ 
nesses,  so  we  walked  away,”  he  says. 


SCOPE  MANAGEMENT 


Keeping  requests  for  new  features 
from  derailing  or  slowing  down  a  project  is 
a  step  that  should  be  handled  by  the  project 
manager,  but  occasionally  the  executive  .sponsor 
has  the  clout  to  say  no  to  a  request  the  IT  leaders 
can’t  refuse.  “To  implement  successfully,  you 
have  to  require  a  very  detailed  business  case  that 
lays  out  how,  where  and  why  this  project  will 
actually  deliver  benefits,”  says  Weinberg.  “Then 
if  decisions  are  made  to  change  the  scope,  force 
them  to  go  back  to  the  business  case  and  under- 
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You  work  in  a  digital  world.  But  the  paper 
world  hasn’t  gone  away.  You  still  print  your 
documents  and  copy,  fax,  scan  and  distribute 
them.  The  problem  is,  managing  your  docu¬ 
ments  as  they  go  from  screen  to  paper  and 
back  can  really  slow  your  office  down. 

The  Xerox  Document  Centre  can  change 


all  that.  Scanning  at  30  pages  per  minute,  you 
enter  documents  into  PC  files.  Then  you  can 
revise  them  and  print,  staple  and  collate  without 
leaving  your  desk.  It  makes  going  from  digital 
to  paper  a  lot  more  productive. 

To  learn  more,  go  to  www.xerox.com/new, 
or  just  call  1-800-ASK-XEROX,  ext.  319. 
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stand  the  implications  [of  those  changes].” 

Besides  inflating  costs,  scope  creep  can  deflate 
user  enthusiasm  as  the  project’s  benefits  are  pushed 
off.  Getting  the  project  done  quickly  is  a  good  goal 
for  the  executive  sponsor  to  champion;  bells  and 
whistles  can  be  added  later,  after  the  initial  rollout. 
“Vanilla  is  a  very  good  flavor,”  as  Yonker  puts  it. 
“We  felt  time-to-implementation  was  more  impor¬ 
tant”  than  adding  more  functionality  to  In  Focus’s 
integrated  software  system,  he  says. 

APPROPRIATE  ACCOUNTABILITY 

NO  ACCOUNTABILITY,  NO  PROGRESS— 

that’s  no  surprise.  The  challenge  in  IT  proj¬ 
ects  is  to  hold  the  right  people  accountable 
for  the  right  deliverables.  The  IS  department’s  job 
is  to  hand  over  the  specified  level  of  system  func¬ 
tionality  by  the  due  date.  After  that,  it’s  up  to  the 
business  workers  to  get  the  specified  business 
benefits  out  of  the  system,  says  Weinberg.  And 
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the  executive  sponsor  should  make  sure  account¬ 
ability  is  in  place  to  enforce  that  division  of  labor. 

Dallas-Feeney  notes  that  non-IT  execs  have  a 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  role  IS  workers  will 
play  after  a  system  is  rolled  out.  As  a  result,  it  is 
common  to  point  the  finger  for  system  failure  at 
IS.  That  gives  the  other  employees  less  incentive 
to  make  the  new  system  work. 

IS  and  business  line  workers  develop  a  lot 
more  synergy  when  both  feel  an  equal  burden  of 
responsibility.  At  Electric  Boat,  program  man¬ 
agers  in  charge  of  designing  and  manufacturing 
the  submarines  are  required  to  reflect  anticipated 
savings  from  the  IPDE  process  and  technology 
improvements  in  their  budgets;  the  pressure  of 
performing  to  a  budget  provides  the  incentive  to 
make  sure  those  IPDE  benefits  are  realized. 

It’s  also  important  to  keep  the  two  sides  of  the 
camp  communicating  clearly  with  each  other, 
which  is  typically  tougher  for  the  technologists. 
“You  have  to  force  technical  people  to  speak 
plain  English,”  says  O’Gorman.  “For  them,  it’s 
much  easier  to  sink  into  the  vernacular,  and  it  can 
become  very  difficult.” 

HELPFUL  HYPE 

Amidst  all  the  spreadsheets,  numbers, 
risk  analyses  and  so  forth,  remember  to 
add  a  spoonful  of  sugar  for  those  who  will 
actually  have  to  use  the  technology. 

In  addition  to  getting  users  to  help  define  sys¬ 
tem  requirements,  Tortora  wasn’t  afraid  to  use  a 
little  old-fashioned  hype  to  move  his  financial 
software  project  along.  “You  build  up  a  level  of 
excitement,”  he  says.  “I  published  team  commu¬ 
nications  on  a  weekly  or  monthly  basis,  saying, 
‘This  is  your  destiny.’”  He  also  promised  users 
more  powerful  desktop  systems  to  run  the 
Navision  software.  A  shiny  new  piece  of  hard¬ 
ware  buys  an  incalculable  amount  of  goodwill, 
Tortora  says.  Companies  looking  down  the  barrel 
of  a  difficult  change  management  project  should 
consider  tying  in  any  forthcoming  capital 
upgrades;  that  will  soften  the  blow  for  the  users. 

If  a  business  executive  has  an  eye  for  technol¬ 
ogy,  so  much  the  better.  But  even  Luddites  can 
move  a  technology  project  toward  success  by 
keeping  these  basic  considerations  in  mind:  clear 
goals,  risk  and  scope  management,  user  involve¬ 
ment  and  accountability.  Strong,  thoughtful  exec¬ 
utive  sponsorship  can  make  or  break  a  project. 

Or  as  Dallas-Feeney  puts  it,  a  technology  proj¬ 
ect  can  be  “like  the  Titanic.  Nice  boat,  but  if  you 
have  knuckleheads  driving  it,  it’s  going  straight  to 
the  bottom.”  EB3 


Senior  Writer  Derek  Slater  can  be  reached  at 
dslater@cio.com. 
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The  Xerox  Document  Centre  family  of  digital 
copiers  totally  redefines  what  a  copier  is. 
They  run  on  the  network.  Driven  by  power¬ 
ful  CentreWare  network  software,  these 
copier/printers  let  workgroups  print,  fax, 
collate,  staple  and  control  scanning  from 
their  desktops. 

It  is  network  technology  that  any  IS 
director  can  appreciate.  It  not  only  gives 
users  new  productivity,  it’s  also  easy  to  install 


on  the  network  and  offers  the  hassle-free 
performance  of  a  laser  printer. 

What’s  more,  Xerox  CentreWare  Internet 
Services  extends  CentreWare  capabilities  to 
the  Internet  and  corporate  intranets,  for 
point-and-click  access  to  network  printing, 
faxing,  scanning,  and  device  status-all  via 
their  standard  Web  browsers. 

To  learn  more,  call  1-800-ASK-XEROX,  ext  317. 
Or  go  to  www.xerox.com/new. 
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As  more  and  more  companies  market  their  products 
across  far-flung  borders,  many  are  discovering 
that  technology  can  help  them  maintain  one  of  their 
most  important  assets— their  brand  name 

BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 


AGING  THROUGH  GOURMET  MAGAZINE  THE  OTHER  DAY,  I 
happened  upon  an  attention-grabbing  advertisement  sandwiched 
between  worshipful  photos  of  plates  of  food  and  exotic  locales. 
It  wasn’t  the  content  that  gave  me  pause — although  the  ad  fea¬ 
tured  a  vanful  of  people  clad  in  what  looked  like  pastel  tinfoil 
spacesuits — so  much  as  it  was  the  company.  Why  was  Intel 
pushing  computer  chips  in  a  magazine  devoted  to  mouth¬ 
watering  foods  and  high  living? 

The  short  answer,  says  Dennis  Carter,  vice  president  and  director  of  the  sales 
and  marketing  group  at  Intel  Corp., 
is  that,  “We  think  people  who 
read  Gourmet  are  prime  candi¬ 
dates  to  buy  PCs.”  There’s  more  to  the 
spacesuit  ad  than  consumer  demographics, 
however.  The  Santa  Clara,  Calif. -based 
Intel,  after  all,  doesn’t  sell  PCs;  it  sells  com¬ 
puter  chips.  Since  1991,  when  the  company 
launched  its  “Intel  Inside”  campaign,  it  has 
steadily  built  a  powerful  brand  awareness 
of  its  products,  to  the  point  where  the  most 
memorable  thing  about  a  television  com¬ 
mercial  for  a  PC  is  the  four-note  “bong” 
that  sounds  when  the  “Intel  Inside”  icon 
appears.  “Basically,  they  made  it  more 
important  to  buy  the  chip  than  to  buy  the 
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A  POWERFUL  BRAND  NAME  CAN  GIVE 
you  a  teg  up  in  today’s  competitive 
global  marketplace.  Read  this  story 
to  learn 

►  Why  companies  are  takingtheir 
brands  global 

►  Tips  on  pursuing  a  successful 
global  branding  campaign 

►  How  companies  are  using 
technology  to  strengthen  their 
brand  message 
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MARKETING 


box,”  notes  Martyn  Straw,  president  of 
Interbrand  Corp.,  a  branding  consul¬ 
tancy  based  in  New  York  City.  Intel’s 
ability  to  promote  its  own  brand  name 
in  another  company’s  advertisements  is 
a  marketing  department’s  dream.  And 
Intel’s  brand  acumen  isn’t  restricted  to 


U.S.  borders — the  company  is  building 
a  powerful  global  message  as  well. 

Many  companies  are  no  longer  con¬ 
tent  with  being  a  well-recognized  name 
in  one  country.  Instead,  companies  are 
seeking  to  build  brand  awareness  from 
customers  in  both  Kutztown  and  Kuala 
Lumpur.  Straw  says  global  branding 
campaigns  have  accelerated  in  the  past 
several  years,  as  different  geographic 
regions  gradually  blend  into  one  world¬ 
wide  market.  “It  may  be  a  cliche,  but 
we’re  a  global  village  now,”  he  says.  And 
technology,  such  as  the  Internet,  has 
helped  global  branding  considerably. 
After  all,  a  Web  site  essentially  gives  a 
company  a  global  presence,  and  a  glob¬ 
al  direct  marketing  campaign  via  e-mail 
is  a  lot  simpler  than  dealing  with  the 
postal  regulations  of  dozens  of  countries. 

Building  name  recognition  worldwide 
requires  an  advertising  and  marketing 
game  plan  that  stresses  consistency. 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.,  based  in 
Houston,  for  example,  recently  dumped 
its  European  advertising  agency,  Bates 
Worldwide  Inc.,  and  consolidated  its 
$200  million  worldwide  account  to 
Ammirati  Puris  Lintas  in  New  York 
City.  Why?  Because 
Compaq  wanted  to  send 
a  consistent  message 
worldwide  and  felt  it 
could  do  that  best  with  one  agency  at  the 
helm. 

“There’s  a  big  difference  between 
local  and  global  branding,”  says  Scott 
Nelson,  research  director  of  the  market¬ 
ing  knowledge  and  technology  service  at 
Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
“Trying  to  go  global  can  open  a  whole 
can  of  worms  of  different  pressures,  legal 
issues  and  cultures.  Companies  have  to 
decide,  ‘Is  it  worth  it  to  try  to  leverage  a 
brand  on  a  broader  setting?’  and  if  it  is, 
‘Can  you  spend  the  money  to  do  it  effec¬ 
tively?”’ 


Nelson  says  global  brand  building 
means  more  than  attaching  an  attractive 
logo  to  every  piece  of  marketing  and 
advertising  material.  Brand  builders 
must  make  their  names  resonate  with 
the  same  sense  of  trust  and  security  that 
their  customers  find  at  the  local  mom- 


and-pop  shop  on  the  corner.  The  best 
brands  are  global  symbols  that  evoke 
visceral,  emotional  responses  from  con¬ 
sumers.  When  people  think  of  Nike, 
they  don’t  necessarily  think  of  sneakers. 
Instead,  they  think  of  “Just  Do  It,”  or  an 
image  of  Michael  Jordan’s  spectacular 
grace  and  athleticism  flashes  in  their 
minds.  Straw  uses  the  example  of  Coke. 
“It  almost  doesn’t  matter  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  brown,  fizzy  water,”  he  says. 
“They’re  selling  an  internationally  valu¬ 
able  idea  based  on  traditional  values  and 
Americana.”  Think  of  it  as  branding  as 


gestalt  rather  than  as  product.  And,  says 
Nelson,  although  technology  is  vital  to 
conveying  a  particular  global  brand  mes¬ 
sage,  it  also  has  drawbacks.  While  the 
Internet  has  opened  a  global  line  of  com¬ 
munication  to  companies  of  every  size, 
it  also  has  removed  an  element  of  con¬ 
trol  that  companies  once  held  over  their 
brands.  For  example,  there’s  nothing 
stopping  any  person  or  organization 
from  linking  to  a  company’s  Web  site. 


Links  from  less-desirable  sites  may  send 
the  wrong  message,  brandwise,  about 
the  company  a  particular  brand  keeps. 

Technology,  it  seems,  pulls  off  the 
neat  trick  of  removing  some  branding 
problems  while  simultaneously  creating 
others.  But  smart  brand  builders,  like  the 
three  profiled  below,  use  technology 
selectively  to  focus  on  what  Nelson  calls 
the  top  three  priorities  of  global  brand¬ 
ing:  consistency,  community  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  KFC  (formerly  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken),  for  example,  depends  on 
a  CD-ROM  toolkit  to  send  a  consistent 


brand  message  to  its  franchises  world¬ 
wide.  Owens  Corning  has  built  an 
online  community  that  enhances  its 
image  as  a  brand  that  helps  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  And  AMD’s  Net  Seminars  help 
it  convey  information  to  its  smaller  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  might  otherwise  fall 
through  the  cracks.  These 
strategies  are  just  a  part  of 
an  overall  global  brand 
strategy  at  each  company. 
AMD,  for  example,  has  an  extensive 
print  ad  campaign  that  it  uses  to  rein¬ 
force  consistency.  But  by  using  technol¬ 
ogy  to  push  their  messages,  all  three 
companies  hope  their  global  brand  cam¬ 
paigns  will  be  that  much  stronger. 

CONSISTENCY: 

The  Colonel  Across  Cultures 

Your  typical  KFC  franchisee  in  Bombay, 
India,  probably  wasn’t  brought  up  on  a 
media  diet  of  the  Colonel  and  finger- 
lickin’  good,  so  it’s  easy  to  see  why  he  or 
she  might  not  realize  the  importance  of 
that  brand  heritage.  But, 
“Colonel  Sanders  was  and 
always  will  be  the  core  of 
our  concept,”  says  Kip 
Knight,  vice  president  of  marketing  for 
KFC  International  in  Dallas,  whose 
parent  company  is  Tricon  Global  Res¬ 
taurants  Inc.  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Knight 
calls  Sanders  “a  little  piece  of  Ameri¬ 
cana.  We’ve  done  studies,  and  he’s  far 
and  away  one  of  the  most  recognized 
people  on  the  planet.”  While  people 
might  recognize  the  Colonel’s  trademark 
white  Vandyke  beard  and  black  string 
tie,  it’s  a  little  more  difficult  to  convey  in 


a  consistent  manner  KFC’s  specific  mar¬ 
keting  tactics  to  franchisees  across  5,000 
restaurants  in  83  countries  and  24  dif¬ 
ferent  time  zones.  And  experts  agree  that 
good  global  branding  means  sending  a 
consistent  message  across  all  aspects  of 
a  product,  from  quality  and  service,  to 
pricing,  image  and  looks. 

“Consistency  is  one  of  the  key  drivers 
of  brand  strength,”  says  Straw. 
“Companies  used  to  be  able  to  position 
their  products  one  way  in  one  country 
and  very  differently  in  another.  But  you 
can’t  do  that  anymore  in  this  era  of 


The  best  brands  are  global  symbols 


emotional  responses  from  consumers. 


that  evoke  visceral, 
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world  travel.  Products  need  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  [in  the]  same  way  ’round  the 
world.”  Knight  agrees.  “We  want  every¬ 
body  to  sing  out  of  the  same  hymn 
book,”  he  says.  “Otherwise  we’ll  end  up 
with  a  brand  that’s  morphed  into  some¬ 
thing  very  different.”  But  the  interna¬ 
tional  marketing  division  lacked  both 
the  manpower  and  the  technology  to 
easily  handle  the  needs  of  all  those  fran¬ 
chisees  and  regional  marketers.  “We 
could  never  have  a  big  enough  staff  to 
meet  the  needs  of  5,000  restaurants  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  planet,”  says  Knight. 
So  Knight  and  KFC  Brand  Manager 
Elana  A.  Gold  turned  to  a  brand- 
management  tool  from  DNA  Visual 
Business  Solutions  Inc.  to  help  stan¬ 
dardize  the  message. 

“When  you  walk  into  a  KFC, 
whether  it’s  in  Shanghai  or  in  Cleveland, 
you  want  the  same  look,  service  and 
food,”  says  David  Wallinga,  president 
and  CEO  of  DNA  in  Chicago.  “It’s  the 
branding  that  draws  you  in  the  door.” 


The  brand  toolkit  DNA  and  Tricon 
developed  helps  regional  marketing 
folks  and  franchisees  foster  a  consistent 
perception.  The  toolkit  comes  on  CD- 
ROM,  which  users  can  browse  by  nine 
different  categories,  including  brand  his¬ 
tory,  advertising,  promotions,  menu 
management  and  pricing.  “People  can 
sit  down  and  review  an  interview  with 
the  Colonel  or  old  advertising,”  says 
Knight.  “These  are  all  things  people 
couldn’t  do  unless  they  got  on  a  plane  to 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  visit  our  museum.” 

Knight  says  the  toolkit,  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  in  use  at  about  1,000  restaurants, 
also  helps  improve  the  quality  of  local 
advertisements  in  smaller  countries.  “It 
helps  set  the  bar  at  a  certain  height,”  he 
says.  “If  left  to  local  devices  and  budgets, 
you  can  end  up  with  food  photography 
that’s  not  very  appetizing.”  But  the 
toolkit  shows  pictures  and  ads  that  are 
up  to  corporate  KFC  standards,  so  view¬ 
ers  get  a  better  idea  of  what’s  appetizing 
in  advertising. 


Gold  says  she  hasn’t  yet  crunched  the 
ROI  numbers  for  the  toolkit,  but  she 
hears  a  lot  of  anecdotal  praise.  “I  get  a 
lot  of  comments,”  she  says.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  she  says,  the  KFCs  in  Asia  used  it  to 
develop  a  kids’  program,  and  South 
American  franchises  are  following  suit. 
“If  you’re  a  franchisee  in  a  small  coun¬ 
try,  you  might  be  the  only  person  there 
building  a  brand,”  says  Knight.  “This 
gives  a  certain  comfort  level.  They  get 
access  to  world-class  materials  with  the 
click  of  a  button.” 

COMMUNITY: 

Chatting  with  the  Panther 

The  Pink  Panther  has  come  a  long  way 
since  his  early  days  starring  in  the  cred¬ 
its  of  Peter  Sellars  movies.  Today  you 
can  spot  his  paw  prints  all  over  the  Web 
site  of  Owens  Corning,  the  Toledo, 
Ohio-based  manufacturer  of  building 
materials,  most  notably  pink  (what 
else?)  insulation.  The  company  is 
attempting  to  buttress  its  brand  image 


Outsourcing  Site  Manager 


Our  Opportunities. 
Your  Future. 


www.smed.com 


Shared  Medical  Systems  (SMS),  the  leading  provider  of  health  information  systems  solutions 
and  services  across  North  America  and  Europe,  has  an  excellent  opportunity  available  in  our 
Outsourcing  Division  (OSD).  OSD  encompasses  a  broad  range  of  services  including 
complete  outsourcing  or  facility  management  of  information  services  functions  and 
application  of  technology  to  enhance  healthcare  provider  services  for  consumers.  We 
have  multiple  opportunities  throughout  the  U.S. 

As  the  Site  Manager,  you  will  work  closely  with  both  the  Customer's  CIO  and  their  Senior 
Management  Team.  Responsibilities  include  serving  as  the  primary  management  point-of- 
contact  between  the  customer  and  SMS,  chairing  or  participating  in  the  Customer's 
Information  Systems  Technology  Executive  Committee,  and  facilitating,  along  with  the 
Customer's  senior  management,  the  strategic  direction  of  the  information  systems  within 
the  facility.  Other  duties  include  developing  and  executing  tactical  plans,  overseeing 
management  of  the  entire  IT  department  (ensuring  that  Service  Level  Agreement  targets 
are  being  delivered  to  the  Customer),  and  performing  managerial  functions  which  include: 
preparing  and  monitoring  the  budget  and  business  objectives,  recommending  and 
approving  salary  increases/transfers/promotions,  developing  performance  plans,  and 
interviewing/selecting  employees. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer  Science,  Business 
Administration,  Healthcare  Administration,  or  a  related  field,  minimum  10  years  of  IT  and 
3-5  years  of  healthcare  experience,  and  good  communication,  organization,  and  motivation 
skills.  Previous  management  experience  is  necessary;  PC  literacy  and  knowledge  of  SMS 
products  and  services  are  highly  preferred. 

SMS  offers  competitive  compensation,  an  array  of  benefits,  state-of-the-art  technology,  and 
opportunities  for  professional  development.  Please  forward  your  resume,  indicating  salary 
history/requirements,  to:  Shared  Medical  Systems,  Outsourcing  Services  Division,  51  Valley 
Stream  Parkway,  Malvern,  PA  19355,  Attn:  Dept.  EW-AC,  National  Operations  Manager. 
FAX  (610)  219-8266.  All  submissions  confidential.  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative 
Action. 
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by  building  a  strong  Web  community 
through  its  Web  site  (www.owens 
corning.com ).  “Branding  is  all  about  a 
relationship  with  the  consumer,”  says 
Karen  L.  Strauss,  director  of  marketing 
and  marketing  communications  at 
Owens  Corning.  For  Owens  Corning, 
which  is  separated  from  the  consumer 
by  a  network  of  distributors  and  retail¬ 
ers,  technologies  such  as  the  Web  estab- 


where  users  with  an  affinity  for  some¬ 
thing  can  use  the  Internet  to  share 
ideas.”  That  is  precisely  the  intent 
behind  Owens  Coming’s  “Let’s  Talk” 
section  of  its  Web  site,  which  has  been 
humming  along  since  July  1996.  Built 
using  Proxicom  Inc.’s  interactive  discus¬ 
sion  software,  the  site  lets  contractors 
exchange  ideas  and  tips  on  projects, 
whether  it’s  installing  a  new  roof  or  insu- 


Owens  Corning 
Director  of  Marketing 
Karen  Strauss  is 
connecting  consumers 
and  building  a  global 
c>.  immunity |  on  the 
company's  Website.  ' 


lish  a  direct  line  of  interactive  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  end  user,  which  can 
sharpen  a  company’s  brand  image.  She 
points  out  that  selling  through  a  distrib¬ 
utor  or  retailer  increases  the  chances  that 
customers  might  misinterpret  the  brand 
image.  “The  Web  is  an  opportunity  to 
create  a  relationship  with  users,”  she 
says. 

Gartner’s  Nelson  agrees.  “It  lets  you 
know  a  customer  a  lot  better,”  he  says. 
One  way  to  do  that,  he  points  out,  is  “to 
create  a  community  of  common  interest, 


lating  a  cellar.  There’s  also  an  area  that 
allows  visitors  to  pose  questions  directly 
to  Owens  Corning  experts.  This  discus¬ 
sion  forum  has  had  hits  from  more  than 
137  countries,  although,  like  much 
Internet  traffic,  the  preponderance  of  the 
hits  come  from  the  United  States,  says 
Craig  Landwehr,  the  Internet  process 
leader  at  Owens  Corning.  (See  “So 
Many  Ideas,  So  Little  Site,”  Webmaster, 
July  1997,  or  find  it  online  at  www. 
cio.com/archive/webbusiness/ 
0701 97 _priority.html. ) 


For  example,  Artie  from  Michigan  is 
finishing  a  basement  room  and  wants  to 
know  if  he  can  install  an  insulating  layer 
between  the  carpet  and  the  concrete 
floor  without  losing  significant  room 
height.  He  gets  three  replies:  Syddad  rec¬ 
ommends  installing  two  inches  of  blue 
foam  and  a  vapor  barrier.  Rocky  tells  of 
a  new  kind  of  insulating  pad  called  the 
Enviro  Cushion,  and  Brian  says  that 
Artie  will  have  to  put  down  floor  joists 
with  insulation  between  them  and  then 
nail  the  subfloor  to  the  joists. 
Community  achieved:  Artie’s  happy  and 
so  is  Owens  Corning. 

Strauss  says  that  the  company’s  Web 
site  also  serves  as  a  global  community  by 
offering  a  number  of  different  country 
pages.  Most  countries  have  unique 
building  codes,  and  Owens  Corning  sells 
products  that  comply  with  those  codes. 

The  Web  offers  the  perfect  medium 
for  community  building,  says  Landwehr. 
“If  you  look  at  other  media,  you  really 
don’t  know  if  the  customer  is  paying 
attention,”  he  points  out.  “Here,  you 
know  they’re  involved,  and  it’s  interac¬ 
tive.”  Strauss  agrees.  “The  Web  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  vehicle  for  us,”  she  says.  “It  really 
helps  us  educate  and  get  straight  to  the 
people.” 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE: 

Live  on  the  Web 

As  AMD’s  presentation  on  its  new  K6 
chip  winds  down,  the  questions  start  fly¬ 
ing  from  hundreds  of  value-added 
resellers  (VARs)  that  make  a  living  build¬ 
ing  and  installing  computers  and  net¬ 
works  for  small  businesses.  Ivan  wants 
to  know  the  price  difference  between 
two  chips,  and  whether  the  speed  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  is  worth  the 
increased  price  tag.  Another  VAR  wants 
to  know  whether  a  production  delay  on 
one  AMD  chip  will  also  affect  availabil¬ 
ity  on  a  couple  of  other  products. 

And  the  best  part  is,  neither  of  them 
had  to  leave  their  chairs  to  attend  the 
session.  Advanced  Micro  Devices  Inc.  or 
AMD,  a  computer  chip  maker  based  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  hosts  quarterly 
NetSeminars,  which  are  put  on  by 
Education,  News  &  Entertainment 
Network  (ENEN),  a  Web  production 
company  in  San  Diego.  The  program  is 
for  small  VARs,  a  segment  of  AMD’s 
customer  base  that  is  geographically 
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Dial  tone  availability. 

No-wait  performance. 

Seamless  manageability. 
Maximum  return  on  investment. 

Today’s  CIO  knows  that  the  IS 
organization  is  measured  by 
ever  increasing  standards. 

Vital  business  processes  require 
applications  and  data  that  are 
available  around  the  clock. 

Across  a  rapidly  changing 
mix  of  platforms,  databases, 
applications,  and  the  Internet. 

For  more  than  17  years, 
successful  CIOs  at  global  1000 
firms  (including  the  top  ten  most 
profitable  companies  in  the  world) 
have  called  on  one  vendor  to  help 
them  ensure  the  highest  levels  of 
availability,  performance  and 
recoverability  -  BMC  Software. 

For  a  complete  list  of  more  than 
160  innovative  software  solutions 
that  will  help  you  increase  service 
levels  while  lowering  total  cost  of 
ownership,  view  us  on  the  Web 
at:  www.bmc.com/info. 

Or  call  for  our  free  white  paper 
“Eight  keys  to  high  availability, 
performance,  integrity  and 
control”  at  800  811-6766. 


Rely  on  BMC  Software  to  gain  higher  availability,  performance,  and  recoverability  for: 


Applications 

Baan 

Lotus  Notes 
Microsoft  Exchange 
Oracle  Applications 
PeopleSoft 
SAP  R/3 
Others 

Databases 

ADABAS 

CA-Ingres 


DB2'  Common  Server 
DB2  for  MVS 
IMS/DB 
IMS  Fast  Path 
Informix 

Microsoft  SQL  Server 

ObjectStore 

Oracle 

PROGRESS 

Rdb 

Sybase 

Others 


Messaging  Middleware 

DCE 

MQSeries 

TUXEDO 

Others 

Operating  Systems 

MVS  &  OS/390 

OpenVMS 

OS/2 

Unix 

VM 


VSE 

Windows  NT 
Others 

And  solutions  for 

Networks 
Online  systems 
Data  types 
Internet  services 


sail©' 

SOFTWARE 

BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  logo,  and  all  other 
product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks 
or  trademarks  of  BMC  Software,  Inc.  in  the  USA  and 
in  other  select  countries.  ®  and  ™  indicate  USA  reg¬ 
istration  or  USA  trademark.  *DB2,  CA,  Informix  and 
Oracle  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of, 
respectively,  IBM  Corp.;  Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc.;  Informix  Software,  Inc.  and  Oracle 
Corp.  Other  third-party  logos  and  product/trade 
names  mentioned  are  registered  trademarks  or 
trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©1998, 
BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


Using  quarterly  NetSeminar 
Manager  of  Corporate 
Advertising  Bob  Kennedy 
extends  AMD's  brand  and 
values  through  customer 
service  and  Web  technology. 


scattered  and  hard  to  reach.  With 
NetSeminars,  these  customers  receive 
“e-vites”  from  ENEN  that  explain  the 
event  and  assign  passwords  and  logons 
to  each  person. 

Invitees  can  log  on  to  the  ENEN  Web 
site  ( www.enen.com ),  watch  a  live  slide 
presentation  with  audio  and  lob  ques¬ 
tions  to  AMD  reps  through  a  chat  fea¬ 
ture  built  into  the  site.  For  AMD,  it’s  a 
great  way  to  offer  service  to  an  estimated 
30,000  VAR  customers  who  are  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  world  and  who  may 
not  have  the  time  or  ability  to  travel  to 
a  central  location.  “Everything  we  do 


has  to  be  focused  on  making  our  cus¬ 
tomers  successful,”  says  Bob  Kennedy, 
manager  of  corporate  advertising  at 
AMD.  “That’s  how  we  convey  our 
brand  and  values.” 

Programs  such  as  the  NetSeminar 
represent  a  unique  method  of  branding 
through  customer  service,  and  Gartner’s 
Nelson  says  that  “improving  customer 
service  is  becoming  an  important  part  of 
branding.  Companies  are  realizing  that 
a  large  part  of  what  goes  into  a  brand  is 
how  the  customer  is  treated.” 

Peter  Holmes,  the  ENEN  program 
manager  at  AMD,  says  his  group  put 


together  the  seminars,  which  run  about 
90  minutes  or  so,  as  a  way  to  reach  a 
customer  base  that  doesn’t  get  quite  as 
much  attention  from,  say,  Compaq  or 
Dell.  “If  they  don’t  hear  from  us,  the 
easy  route  is  for  them  to  recommend 
Intel,”  he  says.  This  way,  AMD  increases 
brand  awareness  while  simultaneously 
offering  customer  support.  “We’ve  had 
tremendous  response,”  says  Holmes. 
“It’s  nice  for  the  customer  to  find  that 
they  can  spend  an  hour  or  so,  get  all  the 
information  they  need  and  discuss  per¬ 
tinent  issues  without  having  to  leave 
their  businesses.”  BE! 
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Things  they  never  tell  you  when  you  buy  enterprise  software. 


Want  to  make  a  change? 
Go  ahead,  try  to  run  with  it. 


So,  you  have  a  new  idea.  Just  see  how  fast  you  can 
implement  it  with  most  enterprise  software.  Your  first  step 
is  likely  to  be  paying  for  programmers  to  wade  through 
a  complicated  mess  of  cryptic  code.  Sound  like  a  speedy 
proposition  to  you?  Chances  are,  it’ll  take  months.  And  the 
software  you  bought  to  move  your  business  ahead  actually 
ends  up  slowing  you  down. 

With  J.D.  Edwards,  it’s  different.  Our  software  is  actually 
designed  to  change.  So  you  can  make  a  simple  business 


move  without  creating  a  technology  nightmare.  Or  change 
your  technology  without  disrupting  your  business. 

How?  One  version  of  our  software  works  across  key 
platforms.  Windows  NT,  UNIX,  AS/400— even  the 
Internet.  So  when  you  need  to  make  a  change,  you  only 
need  to  do  it  once.  Which  makes  you  nimble  enough  to 
react  to  any  opportunity.  Quickly  and  easily.  That’s  how 
enterprise  software  ought  to  be.  To  find  out  more,  call 
1-800-72 7-5333  or  visit  www.jdedwards.com. 


JDEd wards 

Enterprise  Software 

How  it  ought  to  be 


Copyright c  J.D.  Edwards  World  Source  Company,  1998.  J.D.  Edwards  is  a  registered  trademark  of  J.D.  Edwards  &  Company.  The  names  of  all  other  products  and  services  of  J.D.  Edwards  used  herein  arc 
trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  J.D.  Edwards  World  Source  Company.  All  other  product  names  used  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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©  1 997  Novell,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Novell  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  IntranetWare,  NDS  and  Rock  the  Net  are  trademarks  of  Novell,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

In  1 996,  a  survey  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Transportation  rated  Southwest  Airlines  as  the  top  U.S.  airline. 


HOW 

SOUTHWEST  AIRLINES 
CONNECTED  WITHOUT 
RESERVATIONS. 


How  do  you  get  to  be  #1? 

Southwest  Airlines  did  it  with  on-time  performance,  baggage  handling  and  overall  customer  satisfaction. 
Which  made  their  business  boom — and  their  network  explode. 

In  1991,  Southwest  had  just  100  nodes  and  four  different  operating  systems — 
and  reservations  ran  on  a  separate  mainframe. 

None  of  these  resources  could  communicate  with  each  other,  and  administration  was  difficult. 

Today,  the  airline  has  over  6,000  nodes  running  on  just  one  operating  system  with  seamless  intercommunications 
throughout  the  entire  system,  all  managed  by  just  six  network  administrators. 


Novell®  I ntra netWare™  makes  it  possible. 

m 


IntranetWare  technology  is  helping  Southwest  move  into  the  future 
because  it's  the  only  networking  software  that  can  handle  their  rigorous  requirements,  such  as  putting  550  users  on  a  single  server. 
Yet  it  has  the  stability,  reliability  and  high  availability  demanded  for  a  customer-dependent  business. 


And  because  IntranetWare  is  tightly  integrated  with  NDS— the  world's  leading  cross-platform  directory  service — 

Southwest  can  easily  manage  and  control  their  entire  network  with  single-source  administration. 

IntranetWare  offers  the  best  management  and  control  of  increasingly  complex  networks,  including  the  Internet  and  corporate  intranets, 

reducing  overall  network  operating  costs — and  making  all  the  right  connections. 

www.novell.com/intranetware 


Novell 
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A  BETTER  VIEW:  ^ 

Peter  Lampkin,  an 
area  sales  manager 
for  Caradon  Everest, 
overcame  the  Birchmores 
distrust  of  salesmen  by 
showing  them  on  his 
computer  what  their 
new  windows  would 
look  like. 
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SALES-FORCE  AUTOMATION 


Like  most  of  us,  sales  reps  hesitate  to 
abandon  the  tried-and-true  in  favor  of 
newfangled  gadgets  they  don’t  understand. 
Still,  you  can  build  reps’  enthusiasm  for 
sales-force  automation  if  you  convince  them 
that  the  system  makes  their  jobs  easier. 


Winning  sales  reps’  commitment  to  sales-force  automation  (SFA) 

is  like  getting  kids  to  eat  spinach.  Kids  don’t  care  that  spinach  increas¬ 
es  iron  in  the  bloodstream,  but  mention  that  it’ll  make  them  stronger 
and  bigger  than  the  other  kids,  and  they’ll  find  a  way  to  force  it  down. 
Likewise,  for  a  company,  equipping  the  sales  force  with  computers  may  mean 
cost  savings,  revenue  growth,  lower  staff 


turnover,  higher  customer  satisfaction, 
fewer  administrative  errors,  less  waste 
and  a  wealth  of  historical  customer  data. 
But  unless  sales  reps  see  that  SFA  bene¬ 
fits  them  directly,  they  won’t  use  it,  and 
their  company’s  massive  capital  expen¬ 
diture  is  as  good  as  wasted. 

Changing  the  minds  of  salespeople  is 
a  tough  but  critical  task:  SFA  cannot  pre¬ 
vail  without  user  commitment.  Home- 
improvement  supplies  manufacturers 
Caradon  Everest  Ltd.  and  Armstrong 
World  Industries  Inc.  recently  intro- 


Reader  RQI 


SALES-FORCE  AUTOMATION 
dramatically  enhances  sales  for 
companies  that  can  persuade  sales 
representatives  that  the  system  is  a 
valuable  sates  tool.  The  experiences 
of  two  companies  show  readers 

►  How  to  overcome  sales-force 
resistance 

►  How  to  partner  with  sales  and 
marketing  executives  to  develop 
the  most  effective  SFA  system 

►  When  it  makes  sense  to  ask  reps 
to  help  pay  for  the  system 
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duced  SFA  to  less-than-eager  sales 
forces.  The  two  companies  had  very  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons  for  implementing  SFA, 
and  their  goals  influenced  the  way  they 
presented  it.  Although  the  two  systems 
evoked  dissimilar  responses,  both  com¬ 
panies  eventually  stumbled  on  strategies 
to  overcome  sales-force  resistance. 

Caradon  Everest 

IN  THE  LAST  BRICK  HOUSE  ON  A  QUIET 
street  in  a  London  suburb,  Sue  and  Dave 
Birchmore  sit  on  their  couch,  sipping  tea. 
They  have  sent  the  children  to  bed  early 
and  set  the  VCR  to  record  because 
tonight  that  most  detested  and  miserable 
creature,  a  door-to-door  salesman,  has 
come  to  call.  The  Birchmores  listen  war¬ 
ily,  faces  studiously  neutral,  as  Peter 
Lampkin,  area  sales  manager  for  resi¬ 
dential  window  and  door  manufacturer 
Caradon  Everest  Ltd.,  demonstrates  the 
benefits  of  Everest  double-glazed  win¬ 
dows.  Unlike  75  percent  of  the  people 
Lampkin  pitches,  the  Birchmores  are 
interested  in  replacing  their  windows. 
Even  so,  their  body  language  screams, 
“Beware!  Con  man!  Beware!” 

Lampkin  opens  his  IBM  ThinkPad, 
telling  the  Birchmores  that  what  he’s 
holding  is  Everest’s  unique,  revolution¬ 
ary  breakthrough  for  the  windows  and 
doors  industry.  Fie  uses  the  computer  to 
illustrate  how  a  new  window  style  can 
alter  the  appearance  of  a  house.  He  has 
piqued  the  Birchmores’  interest,  and  the 
mood  in  the  room  lightens  considerably. 
Lampkin  measures  the  Birchmores’  win¬ 
dows,  enters  the  numbers  into  the  com¬ 
puter  and,  with  his  portable  printer,  pro¬ 
duces  pictures  and  prices  of  the  windows 


the  Birchmores  like  best.  The  Birch¬ 
mores  reject  Lampkin’s  initial  proposal. 
Undaunted,  he  turns  back  to  his  com¬ 
puter,  shaves  his  commission  bit  by  bit 
and,  half  an  hour  later,  leaves  with  con¬ 
tract — and  check — in  hand. 

Lampkin  is  the  beneficiary  of  Caspar, 
Everest’s  new  SFA  system.  It’s  just  barely 
out  of  the  pilot  stage,  and  already  he’s 
seen  his  productivity  increase  by  13  per¬ 
cent.  “I’m  selling  more,  I’m  more  confi¬ 
dent  about  what  I’m  presenting  and  my 
customers  are  more  confident  about  me 
and  Everest,”  says  Lampkin,  who’s  glad 
to  let  Caspar  dispel  associations  with 
sleaziness  and  the  disreputable  alu¬ 
minum  siding  salesmen  of  Tin  Men. 

Given  those  results,  you  would  expect 
the  rest  of  Everest’s  salespeople  to  be 
clamoring  for  Caspar.  They  aren’t. 
Besides  their  regrettably  normal  aversion 
to  change,  many  of  Everest’s  sales  reps 
object  to  the  SFA  program  on  principle. 
Everest  requires  them  to  buy  their  own 
equipment,  to  the  tune  of  roughly  $132 
per  month  for  36  months. 

Making  reps  pay  for  their  own  com¬ 
puters  seems  unlikely  to  elicit  enthusi¬ 
asm,  but  experience  taught  Everest  IT 
Manager  Bob  Southward  that  he  needed 
each  individual’s  monetary  commitment. 
“If  they  fund  it,  they  will  use  it,”  says 
Southward.  He  learned  that  lesson  in 
1995  when  he  issued  each  rep  a  hand¬ 
held  computer  pricing  tool.  Less  than 
half  the  sales  force  even  turned  it  on. 

Anticipating  resistance,  management 
has  moved  cautiously.  If  Everest  were  to 
force  its  self-employed,  freelance  sales 
representatives  to  comply,  they  would 
surely  stage  a  mass  exodus.  Still,  the 
Hertfordshire,  England-based  company, 


c 


with  annual  revenues  of  nearly  £97.5 
million  (about  $160  million),  needs 
Caspar  to  flourish.  Although  Everest  is 
recognized  for  its  high-quality  doors  and 
windows,  the  company  suffers  from  its 
dependence  on  door-to-door  salesmen 
who  are  presumed  sharks.  “The  U.K. 
domestic  market  does  not  trust  the  dou¬ 
ble-glazing  salesmen,  and  if  they’re  not 


May  Your  Sales  Force  Be  with  You 
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To  earn  reps’  buy-in,  involve  them  at  the  start 


The  number-one  mistake  that  companies 
make  is  to  try  to  implement  SFA  without 
the  buy-in  of  the  sales  force,”  says  Barton 
Goldenberg,  president  of  Information 
Systems  Marketing  Inc.  (ISM),  a  sales 
automation  research  and  consulting  firm  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  and  author  of  the  sixth  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  Guide  to  Sales,  Customer 


Service  and  Marketing  Automation  (ISM, 
Januap|j998).  “In  the  200  projects  around 
the  world  that  I’ve  worked  on  in  the  last  13 
years,  I’ve  never  once  seen  a  project  suc¬ 
ceed  without  the  initial  and  continuous 
buy-in  from  the  field,”  he  says. 

Goldenberg  identifies  seven  critical  sue 
cess  factors  in  SFA  rollouts: 


Involve  users  from  the  beginning. 

Go  into  the  field  to  understand  how  the 
reps  work  and  to  demonstrate  respect 
for  their  methods  and  the  challenges 
they  face. 

□Select  a  field  ambassador  from  the  sales 
force  to  champion  the  project. 
Communicate  often  with  field  workers. 
Train  the  sales  force  to  use  the  system. 
Once  you  launch  the  system,  motivate 
the  sales  force  to  use  it. 

Provide  adequate  systems  and  adminis¬ 
trative  support.  -/.  Bresnahan 
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BUILDING  CREDIBILITY:  IT  Manager 
Bob  Southward  (left)  and  Finance 
Director  C.S.  Fawcett  invested  in  SFA 
to  enhance  the  credibility  of  Caradon 
Everest’s  sales  force. 

trusting  the  salesmen,  they’re  not  trust¬ 
ing  the  product,”  Southward  says. 

Despite  the  company’s  eagerness  to 
give  all  of  its  sales  force  credibility,  for 
now  Everest  opts  to  let  converts  like 
Lampkin  persuade  his  more  reluctant 
peers.  That  tactic  has  shaped  Everest’s 
system  rollout.  Rather  than  emphasizing 
the  information-gathering  aspects  of 
SFA,  management  took  a  sales-centered 
approach.  Early  in  1996,  when  C.S. 
Fawcett,  Everest’s  director  of  finance  and 
administration,  gave  Southward  $30,000 
to  build  an  SFA  pilot,  Southward  didn’t 
even  consider  dipping  into  those  funds 
to  bolster  the  back-office  communica¬ 
tions  infrastructure.  The  money  was  ded¬ 
icated  to  building  a  front-end  system 
optimized  to  enhance  sales. 


Caspar  is  based  on 
SellingPoint  software  from 
Concentra  Corp.  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  but  Everest  con¬ 
tracted  with  another  com¬ 
pany  to  build  a  proprietary 
interface  that  would  empha¬ 
size  what’s  important  to  the 
sales  force.  “What  drives 
[reps]  is  one  thing  only — 
money.  Forget  quality  of  life. 
They’re  interested  in  their 
weekly  commission  state¬ 
ments.  A  lot  of  other  SFA  pro¬ 
grams  concentrate  on  goals 
like  e-mail,  contact  manage¬ 
ment  and  diary  management. 
These  are  all  goodies,  but  you 
need  to  focus  on  generating 
revenue,”  says  Southward. 

To  get  reps  to  purchase  the 
laptops,  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  launched  a  massive 
public  relations  campaign. 
Southward  recruited  Ted 
Urpens,  a  former  Everest 
salesman  and  manager,  as 
SFA  joint  project  owner  and 
national  sales  training  man¬ 
ager.  “If  I  had  stood  up  and 
used  exactly  the  same  words 
and  style  as  Ted,  I  wouldn’t 
have  had  the  same  credibility 
because  I’m  an  IT  guy,”  Southward 
says.  “I  don’t  have  the  same  track 
record.”  In  addition  to  giving  software 
demos  at  quarterly  sales  meetings, 
Urpens  published  weekly  reports  in  the 
company  newsletter.  “Ted’s  enthusiasm 
helped,”  says  Lampkin.  “It’s  like  selling 
anything  else;  if  you  exude  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  system,  you  can  succeed.” 

In  August  1996,  when  Southward’s 
pilot  began,  the  company  gave  12  reps 
free  laptops  in  exchange  for  feedback 
and  suggestions  about  how  to  fit  the  sys¬ 
tem  into  sales  calls.  The  reps,  who  had  a 
wide  range  of  computer  and  sales 
knowledge,  experimented  on  their  own, 
compared  notes  and  developed  best 
practices.  For  example,  the  reps  agreed 
that  calls  were  most  successful  when 
they  started  using  the  laptops  as  soon  as 
they  walked  through  a  prospect’s  door. 

The  12  reps  saw  their  total  sales 
increase  by  13  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
eight-month  trial  period.  That  was  the 
proof  that  Southward  and  Urpens  need¬ 


ed  to  convince  the  rest  of  the  sales  force. 
“[Reps]  need  to  contribute  about  4  per¬ 
cent  of  their  commission  to  pay  for  hard¬ 
ware  costs,”  Southward  explains.  “We 
say  to  them,  ‘If  you  give  us  that,  you’ll 
get  an  extra  13  percent  in  sales.’  Now 
what  would  you  do?  Do  we  get  buy-in?” 

Those  auspicious  results  launched  the 
rollout  to  the  company’s  100  sales  man¬ 
agers.  The  plan  was  to  build  the  man¬ 
agers’  support  for  Caspar  and  have  them 
encourage  their  direct  reports  to  auto¬ 
mate  their  selling  habits.  Unexpectedly, 
however,  Everest’s  parent  company, 
Caradon  PLC  in  Surrey,  England,  put 
the  rollout  on  hold.  Caradon  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  implement  SAP,  and  because  SAP 
purports  to  integrate  all  operational  sys¬ 
tems,  Caradon  worried  that  Caspar 
would  cause  problems.  Six  months  later, 
Caradon  conceded  that  the  two  systems 
were  compatible. 

“If  we’d  waited  any  longer,  we 
would’ve  lost  the  momentum,”  Urpens 
says.  But  because  he  and  Southward  had 
never  stopped  communicating  with  the 
reps,  when  Everest  got  the  go-ahead 
again  last  fall,  80  percent  of  the  sales 
managers  signed  on,  receiving  software 
and  free  digital  cameras  as  part  of  the 
package.  With  the  cameras,  the  reps  can 
snap  photos  of  people’s  houses,  digitally 
enhance  the  pictures  with  replacement 
windows  and  pop  printouts  in  prospects’ 
mailboxes,  says  Lampkin.  “[Those 
cameras  are]  going  to  knock  them  dead 
and  blow  everybody  else  out  of  the 
water,”  he  says. 

By  the  end  of  1998,  Urpens,  who  now 
works  for  the  company  that  designed  the 
SFA  interface,  expects  300-plus  reps  to 
have  Caspar.  If  they  are  slow  to  embrace 
it,  the  company  may  restructure  com¬ 
missions  to  reward  sales  made  using 
Caspar.  Most  likely,  Urpens  says,  that 
won’t  be  necessary.  Within  a  few  years, 
95  percent  of  the  reps  will  use  Caspar. 
“At  that  point,  [the  company  will]  have 
to  do  some  soul-searching  and  [will] 
probably  make  it  mandatory,”  he  says. 

As  far  as  the  window-buying  public 
is  concerned,  Caspar  is  a  system  whose 
time  has  come.  “To  be  honest,  this,”  says 
Sue  Birchmore,  pointing  to  the  old  paper 
window  and  door  catalog,  “is  too  math¬ 
ematical.  It  looks  like  a  geometric  prob¬ 
lem.  I  need  to  be  able  to  see  what  it  will 
look  like.  I  think  [Caspar]  is  brilliant.” 
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Armstrong 
World  Industries 

ARMSTRONG  WORLD  INDUSTRIES 
Inc.  and  its  Amish  neighbors  used  to 
have  more  in  common  than  just  their 
verdant  Lancaster,  Pa.,  home.  Until 
recently,  the  $2.9  billion  interior-finish¬ 
ing  manufacturer  clung  to  its  illustrious 
past,  resisting  the  trappings  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  world.  After  all,  since  1860,  when 
Tom  Armstrong  bought  the  cork-cutting 
business  that  grew  into  a  diversified 
manufacturer,  the  company  has  been  an 
industry  leader.  “We  were  content  with 
where  we  were,  and  we  were  relatively 
closed-minded,”  says  James  A.  Wellen- 
dorf,  general  manager  of  IS  and  tech¬ 
nology  in  Armstrong’s  $750  million 
Building  Products  Operations  (BPO). 
“Why  did  we  need  to  worry  about  what 
was  going  on  in  the  outside  world?” 

Then,  in  1992,  Chairman  and  CEO 
George  A.  Lorch  set  out  to  transform 
Armstrong’s  corporate  culture  by 
demanding  that  the  company  become 
“fact-based,”  says  Wellendorf.  In  BPO, 
a  logical  place  to  start  was  with  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  people  who  had  the  first 
contact  with  them — the  sales  force.  “We 
wanted  to  be  able  to  capture  where  the 
material  was  going  to  be  installed  and  at 
what  price,  and  we  wanted  to  know 


HOG  WILD:  Armstrong’s  buttoned-down  executives  exchanged  their  pinstripes 
for  biker  gear  to  promote  a  sales  event.  The  switch  from  unsystematic  selling 
practices  to  SFA  would  prove  equally  dramatic.  But  Gerard  Glenn,  then-VP 
of  sales  (center),  insisted  that  reps  change  with  the  times. 


how  many  jobs  we  win  and  lose,”  says 
Gerard  L.  Glenn,  senior  vice  president, 
international,  who  at  the  time  was  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  sales. 

Unlike  Everest,  which  turned  to  SFA 
to  boost  its  reps’  credibility,  BPO’s  chief 
goal  was  to  improve  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  formalizing  and  automating  the 
sales  process.  With  no  easy  mechanism 
for  sharing  information,  reps  had  to 
maintain  their  own  records  in  several 
thick  binders.  And  because  prices  change 
so  much  during  the  bidding  process,  cus¬ 
tomers  often  had  a  different  under¬ 
standing  of  the  agreed-on  price,  forcing 
the  company  to  spend  too  much  time 
resolving  billing  disputes.  Furthermore, 
managers  assumed  that  if  BPO  didn’t 
win  a  contract,  its  bid  had  been  too  high, 
causing  BPO  to  slowly  price  itself  out  of 
existence,  says  Wellendorf.  Glenn  adds 
that  bulk  sales  were  so  haphazardly 
priced  that  it  wasn’t  uncommon  for  a 
10,000-foot  job  and  a  million-foot  job 
to  bring  in  the  same  revenue. 

BPO  equipped  its  sales  force  with 
HEAT — high-efficiency  Armstrong  tech- 
nology.  HEAT  is  considerably  more 


complex  than  Everest’s  Caspar,  which  is 
more  of  a  user-friendly  presentation  tool. 
Based  on  Aurum  Software’s  SalesTrak, 
HEAT  is  a  Lotus  Notes-based  data  col¬ 
lection  tool  that  requires  sales  reps  to 
enter  detailed  data  on  customer  likes  and 
dislikes  as  well  as  the  specifics  of  their 
projects.  BPO’s  challenge  was  to  make 
HEAT  appealing  to  the  reps,  despite  the 
extra  work  the  system  demands. 

That  task  was  further  complicated  by 
BPO’s  edict  that  all  reps  were  required 
to  use  HEAT.  Given  the  far-reaching 
objectives  and  scope  of  HEAT,  Glenn 
had  determined  that  if  even  10  percent 
of  the  sales  force  refused  to  use  the 
multimillion-dollar  system,  it  wouldn’t 
pay  for  itself.  Although  Glenn  told  the 
reps  that  if  they  couldn’t  use  the  system, 
they  couldn’t  work  at  Armstrong,  the 
company  sweetened  the  proposition  as 
much  as  possible  by  soliciting  reps’  input 
and  offering  support  and  system 
improvements.  Dennis  L.  Scott,  a  former 
executive  marketing  rep,  joined  the  IS 
department  as  sales  and  marketing  man¬ 
ager  for  IS  and  began  defining  business 
requirements  for  software  developers. 
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And  over  the  course  of  eight  months,  a 
small  group  of  reps  advised  IS  of  ways 
to  heighten  SFA’s  value  to  the  sales  force. 

Every  senior-level  executive  played  a 
public  role  in  promoting  HEAT.  Melvin 
Pugh,  general  manager  of  human 
resources,  tackled  training  issues,  and 
Vice  President  and  Controller  Dick 
Lentine  considered  budgets  and  incen¬ 
tives.  Glenn  made  himself  available  to 
answer  questions.  Moreover,  he  wasn’t 
above  playing  the  fool  to 
drive  home  a  point:  He  and 
his  colleagues,  all  seasoned 
executives,  showed  their  new 
way  of  thinking  by  punking 
up  and  riding  motorcycles 
to  promote  an  Armstrong 
sales  promotion.  “I  knew 
everything  had  changed  when 
I  saw  them  on  the  Harleys,” 
says  Jill  Buckeye,  an  executive 
marketing  representative  who 
sells  in  the  Cleveland  area. 

Devoting  the  better  part  of 
a  year  to  showing  reps  how 
best  to  profit  from  HEAT, 

Glenn  and  Wellendorf  devel¬ 
oped  a  “hit  list”  of  key  reps 
and  Glenn  led  a  tour  of  the 
country  to  earn  support.  “I 
told  the  sales  group  it 
would  make  their  lives  easi¬ 
er.  They  could  spend  more 
time  getting  specifications 
written  and  earn  more  money  in  the  long 
run,”  says  Glenn.  “Also,  this  is  our 
future,  and  we  won’t  be  returning  to  the 
old  way.  It  was  imperative  that  they 
learn  how  to  use  SFA.” 

Glenn  demonstrated  how  HEAT  could 
improve  reps’  stature  in  the  eyes  of  their 
customers — architects,  contractors  and 
distributors.  With  HEAT,  reps  have  the 
authority  to  make  on-the-spot  pricing 
decisions,  and  the  system’s  Price  is  Right 
database  flags  prices  that  are  too  low.  The 
database  prompts  reps  to  enter  details  of 
job  size,  shipping  dates,  product  specifi¬ 
cations  and  pricing  of  similar  deals.  “The 
commercial  construction  business  moves 
extremely  fast,”  says  Jeff  Bidle,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  territory. 
“You  need  answers  quickly.”  HEAT’s 
Price  is  Right  database  shows  reps  how 
their  pricing  will  affect  their  sales  bo¬ 
nuses,  so  Glenn  and  the  human  resources 
department  revamped  the  bonus  system 
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to  emphasize  both  sales  volume  and  price 
rather  than  volume  alone. 

Finally,  in  the  middle  of  1995,  BPO 
outfitted  more  than  100  sales  reps  with 
ThinkPads  loaded  with  HEAT  and  con¬ 
ducted  training  sessions  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  To  make  reps  feel  comfortable  ask¬ 
ing  questions,  members  of  the  original 
user  group  were  available  during  the 
training  sessions.  Indeed,  Wellendorf 
maintains,  the  reps’  involvement  in  the 


PICKING  UP  THE  PACE:  In  the  fast- 
moving  construction  business,  Jeff 
Bidle,  an  Armstrong  sales  manager, 
welcomes  speedy  access  to  price  data. 

SFA  launch  process  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
BPO’s  winning  a  Malcolm  Baldrige 
National  Quality  Award  in  1995.  After 
the  system’s  implementation,  those 
ambassador  reps  devoted  an  additional 
several  months  to  piloting  the  program, 
working  out  bugs  and  championing  the 
project  to  the  rest  of  the  sales  force. 

By  the  end  of  1995,  the  reps  saw  their 
productivity  climb  6  percent,  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  by  9  percent  and  13  per¬ 
cent  in  the  following  two  years.  From 
1994  to  1996,  prices  increased  by  10 
percent,  says  Glenn.  From  1995  to 
1997,  the  number  of  claims  that  cus¬ 
tomers  disputed  fell  by  48  percent, 
which  saved  the  company  about  $2.2 
million,  says  Wellendorf.  And  a  1 996 

1  5,  1998 


customer  survey  showed  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction  had  soared  15  percent. 

Prior  to  SFA  implementation,  “I’ll  bet 
you  40  percent  of  the  invoices  were  inac¬ 
curate,”  says  Paul  Auman,  president  of 
Atlanta-based  Abacus  Inc.,  a  wholesaler 
of  Armstrong  products.  “One  of  the 
tremendous  differences  has  been  in  accu¬ 
racy  of  invoices.  It’s  down  to  about  nil 
errors  and  pricing  is  more  consistent.” 

Employees,  however,  are  not  as  happy 
as  Armstrong  might  wish.  According  to 
a  1996  survey,  they  rate  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  technology  at  a  6  out  of  10. 
“That’s  coming  from  a  base  of  zero.  So 
to  me,  that’s  a  significant  improvement,” 
Wellendorf  insists.  But  Bidle,  the 
Jacksonville  sales  manager,  says,  “Right 
now  it’s  not  cost-effective  from  my 
standpoint.  The  amount  of  time  I  spend 
on  the  computer  intrudes  into  my  per¬ 
sonal  time.” 

Many  sales  reps  resent  being  turned 
into  “key-punch  operators,”  Wellendorf 
says.  Toggling  between  screens  and 
entering  data  in  countless  fields  is  so 
time-consuming  that  many  reps  fill  in 
only  minimal  information.  As  a  result, 
the  marketing  department  doesn’t  get 
the  data  it  needs  to  make  strategic  deci¬ 
sions.  Glenn  adds,  “If  I  had  to  do  it  over 
again,  we’d  go  at  a  slower  pace  and  not 
try  to  do  everything  at  once.  Laying  it 
out  there  at  one  time  was  too  much  of  a 
major  cultural  change.” 

BPO’s  commitment  to  addressing 
those  concerns  is  the  reason  the  reps  are 
still  open  to  working  with  the  system. 
Every  year,  the  company  budgets 
$250,000  for  SFA  system  maintenance 
and  another  $200,000  for  enhance¬ 
ments,  says  Wellendorf.  Early  this  year, 
for  instance,  in  addition  to  upgrading  the 
software,  the  company  replaced  reps’ 
computers  with  new  machines  having 
300  percent  more  memory  and  proces¬ 
sors  that  are  325  percent  faster. 

“This  program  can’t  be  scrapped 
because  it’s  a  business  requirement,” 
Scott  says.  “However,  if  [the  reps]  need 
a  change,  we’ll  do  it,  as  long  as  we  agree 
that  the  change  is  going  to  be  good  for 
everybody.”  Even  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
20th-century  technology  promises  a 
bright  future.  BE1 

Senior  Writer  Jennifer  Bresnahan  can  be 
reached  at  jbresnahan@cio.com. 
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Your  organization  depends  on  information  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  A  next-generation  data  center  is  emerging 
to  extend  business-critical  information  to  your  customers, 
employees,  and  business  partners  at  the  right  time,  in  the 
right  place. 

At  Sequent,  we’re  leading  a  new  dimension  in  the  data 
center  with  NUMA-Q™  2000,  the  industry’s  most  scalable, 
flexible  computing  platform,  designed  with  plenty  of  headroom 
to  keep  pace  with  your  data  center  needs.  Sequent,  who 
delivered  the  world’s  first  Symmetric  Multiprocessing  (SMP) 
and  InteP-based  NUMA  systems,  is  now  leading  a  safe  path 
to  Windows  NT®  in  the  data  center.  Armed  with  Intel  Pentium® 
Pro  processors,  NUMA-Q  2000  ensures  the  flexibility  and 
investment  protection  you  need  to  respond  to  your  changing 
business  requirements. 


Sequent’s  proven  technology  and  expertise  is  fast  at  work 
in  more  than  10,000  installations  running  the  world’s  largest  data 
warehouses  and  online  transaction  processing  systems.  Our 
customer  service  and  support  ranks  number  one  by  a  leading 
industry  survey.  To  further  complement  our  products  and 
services,  we’ve  teamed  with  the  best-in-class  industry  leaders. 

To  learn  more  about  Sequent  and  our  alliances  in  the  data 
center,  go  to  http://www.sequent.com/datacenter/news 


Corporate  Headquarters: 

Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 
15450  SW  Koll  Parkway 
Beaverton,  Oregon  97006-6063 
(503)  626-5700  or  (800)  257-9044 
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HE  FREE  FLOW  OF 

information  ranks 
right  up  there  with 
dress-down  Fridays  and  yearly 
cost-of-living  wage  increases 
as  a  core  American  business 
value.  But  as  organizations 
develop  increasingly  intrusive 
methods  of  gathering  intimate 
profiles  of  consumers,  another 
American  value — privacy — is 
starting  to  come  to  the  fore. 
Like  two  tectonic  plates, 
privacy  concerns  and  a  business’s  right  to 
collect  and  exploit  customer  information 
grind  against  each  other,  sending  out  shock 
waves  to  the  business  world.  So  far,  no 
company  has  made  a  privacy  transgression 
of  earthquake  proportions.  Organizations 
like  Lexis-Nexis  Inc.  and  Metromail  Corp. 
suffered  negative  publicity  from  selling 
Social  Security  numbers  and  children’s 
personal  information,  respectively,  but 
eventually  these  disturbances  blew  over. 

Someday,  however,  the  earthquake  will 
come  when  a  sufficiently  large  incident — or 
a  series  of  smaller  tremors — galvanizes 
strong  public  outrage.  The  resulting  seismic 
ripples  could  threaten  industry’s  ability  to 
access  data  critical  to  its  continued  success. 

“Customer  information  could  become  a 
key  driver  of  margins  in  many  otherwise 
commoditized  business  categories,”  says 
Jeffrey  F.  Rayport,  associate  professor  of 
business  administration  in  the  service  man¬ 
agement  unit  at  Harvard  Business  School 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “Any  company  that 
raises  privacy  concerns  among  its  target 
market  consumers  will  find  it  difficult, 
costly  or  both  to  access  such  information  in 
the  future.  Thus,  if  assuring  data  access  is 
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Saul  Klein,  Firefly  Network’s 
senior  vice  president  of  corporate 
strategy  and  brand,  got  serious 
about  consumer  privacy  on  the  Web. 
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The  Business 

Case  for 


Indifference  can  get  you  into  trouble;  compliance 


can  keep  you  out  of  it.  But  some  enterprises 


are  taking  privacy  further,  making  aggressive 


hygiene  a  new  source  of  competitive  advantage. 


BY  JENNIFER  BRESNAHAN 


Reader  ROI 


THE  INTERSECTION  BETWEEN  INDIVIDUAL  PRIVACY  RIGHTS  and  Competitive 
business  performance  is  increasingly  sensitive  and  important.  Readers 
of  this  article  will  learn 

►  How  and  why  some  of  the  world’s  leading  businesses  are  going  the 
extra  distance  in  privacy  protection 

►  How  privacy  protection  policies  can  be  a  competitive  lever  in  entering 
new  markets 

►  The  potential  consequences  of  failing  to  establish  data  protection 
policies 
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critical,  then  avoiding  crises  regarding 
invasion  of  privacy  is  equally  important.” 

No  company  collecting  data  on 
customers  will  admit  it  doesn’t  care 
about  protecting  consumer  privacy.  But 
very  few  actually  give  consumer  data 
protection  the  attention  it  deserves; 
either  they  don’t  understand  how 
volatile  privacy  issues  have  become  or 
they  fail  to  see  any  direct  business  value. 
While  it’s  easy  to  see  the  payback  from 
selling  or  leveraging  consumer  data  for 
marketing  purposes,  the  benefits  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  data  against  privacy  infringe¬ 
ments  aren’t  readily  apparent.  In  these 
pages,  CIO  examines  four  companies 
that  have  gone  beyond  what  law  or  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  dictated  to  develop  best  prac¬ 
tices  in  privacy  protection.  Each  of  them 
was  able  to  see  the  simple  fact  that  has 
eluded  so  many  of  their  competitors: 
Privacy  protection  pays. 

Firefly  Network  Inc. 

Privacy  as  Business  Model 
Firefly’s  long-term  success  depends 
on  assuring  acceptance  of  its  vision 
of  privacy  as  a  de  facto  standard  on 
the  Web 

Firefly  network  inc.  was 
still  in  its  larval  stage  when  it 
traded  one  form  of  competitive 
advantage  for  another  less  obvi¬ 
ous  one  by  helping  to  foster  privacy  on 
the  Internet.  First,  this  four-year-old 
Cambridge,  Mass. -based  vendor  of  per¬ 
sonalization  software  for  Web  sites 
made  the  revolutionary  decision  that  the 
data  it  collected  actually  belonged  to 
consumers,  not  to  Firefly.  Its  software 
allows  companies  to  collect  and  pool 
consumer  preference  information  on  the 
Web,  enabling  each  company  to  cus¬ 
tomize  its  product  offerings.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  a  music  vendor  knows  that  a  visi¬ 
tor  to  its  Web  site  likes  Patsy  Cline  and 
Dolly  Parton,  it  can  suggest  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  buy  a  Reba  McEntire  CD.  Better 
yet,  if  the  vendor  knows  that  other  indi¬ 
viduals  who  enjoy  Cline  and  Parton  also 
rave  about  Kenny  Rogers,  it  can  make  a 
much  more  intelligent  and  insightful  rec¬ 
ommendation  and  even  bring  these 
country  music  buffs  together  in  an 
online  community  to  generate  brand 
loyalty. 


When  an  individual’s  information  is 
transmitted  to  the  vendor,  it  is  also 
recorded  in  Firefly’s  databases.  By  now, 
Firefly  has  amassed  enough  data  to 
achieve  direct  marketing  nirvana.  Yet, 
from  the  very  beginning,  Firefly  regarded 
consumer  privacy  as  inviolable.  “The 
Web  doesn’t  work  unless  people  feel 
comfortable  sharing  infor¬ 
mation  with  others,”  ex¬ 
plains  Saul  Klein,  Firefly’s 
senior  vice  president  of  cor¬ 
porate  strategy  and  brand. 

Firefly  maintains  data  in 
aggregate  form  and  does 
not  sell  it  to  third  parties. 

Only  with  the  permission  of 
the  consumers  will  Firefly 
use  the  data  to  help  them 
find  products  or  people 
matching  their  interests. 

Each  of  Firefly’s  corporate 
customers  must  abide  by 
this  policy.  To  validate  its 
privacy  claims,  Firefly  hired 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  FLP  in 
February  1997,  becoming 
the  first  company  to  per¬ 
form  a  privacy  audit  on  the 
Internet. 

The  company’s  next  move  in  May 
1997  was  to  take  its  privacy  policies, 
which  it  could  have  leveraged  as  a  way 
to  gain  consumer  confidence  over  com¬ 
petitors,  and  offer  them  to  the  world  as 
a  specification.  Together  with  Netscape 
Communications  Corp.,  Firefly  spent 
several  months  crafting  the  Open 
Profiling  Standard  (OPS),  a  technical 
architecture  that  enables  the  confiden¬ 
tial  online  exchange  of  profile  informa¬ 
tion  between  individuals  and  businesses 
(see  “Can  You  Be  Trusted?”  Section  1, 
Page  66). 

Devoting  time  and  energy  to  creating 
global  privacy  standards  might  seem 
risky  for  a  startup  like  Firefly,  but  its 
founders  knew  that  by  promoting  wide 
acceptance  of  the  personalization  model, 
they  would  ultimately  profit.  In  essence, 
Firefly  followed  a  time-tested  model  for 
success:  By  making  its  own  proprietary 
technology  a  standard,  it  hoped  to  build 
a  branded  base  among  vendors  and 
users  and  foreclose  on  competing  con¬ 
tenders  for  standard  status.  “Our  gam¬ 
ble  was  that,  if  this  marketspace  for  per¬ 
sonalization  is  going  to  be  as  big  as  we 


think,  [getting  there]  is  not  something 
we  can  do  on  our  own,”  says  Klein. 

The  gamble  seems  to  be  paying  off.  In 
just  18  months,  Firefly’s  consumer  cus¬ 
tomer  base  has  climbed  to  3  million.  The 
company  has  also  developed  strong  rela¬ 
tionships  with  100  of  the  top  Internet 
technology  vendors,  including  IBM 


Corp.,  American  Express  Co.,  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  and  Yahoo  Inc.,  some 
of  which  are  bundling  Firefly  products 
into  their  own.  These  relationships 
ensure  that  Firefly  not  only  enjoys  wide 
distribution  of  its  products  but  also  stays 
tuned  in  to  the  pulse  of  the  industry. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  “a  first-mover 
advantage,”  says  Klein.  “By  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  Firefly  was  a  company  ready  to 
commit  time  and  resources  to  privacy,  we 
validated  our  leadership  and  expertise.” 
In  short,  he  says,  “It  was  time  well  spent.” 

Equifax  Inc. 

Privacy  as  Image  Rehab 
Credit-reporting  bureaus  are  notorious 
for  their  privacy  missteps.  By  resorting 
to  a  host  of  privacy-conscious 
initiatives  and  some  aggressive  spin 
marketing,  Equifax  is  putting  distance 
between  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  pack. 

Few  consumers  today  think 
fondly  of  credit  bureaus.  Not  only 
have  credit  bureaus  been  known 
in  the  past  for  lousy  consumer 
responsiveness  and  inaccurate  data  but 


‘H  I i  OST  PEOPLE  ASSOCIATE  PRIVACY  WITH  COMPUTER 
¥  1  security,  hut  in  reality  security  is  only  a  small 
element  of  privacy  protection.  According  to  Janlori 
Goldman,  director  of  the  Health  Privacy  Project  at 
Georgetown  University’s  Institute  for  Healthcare 
Research  and  Policy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  privacy 
encompasses 

The  right  to  see  and  correct  one’s  data 
Limits  on  the  kinds  of  personal  information  that 
can  be  collected 

Limits  on  what  can  be  disclosed  and  towhom 
(informed  consent) 

Enforcement  of  these  principles  and  remedies  to 
make  sure  they  are  complied  with  -j.  Bresnahan 
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for  notorious  privacy  violations. 
Atlanta-based  Equifax  Inc.,  for  instance, 
has  been  entangled  in  its  share  of  such 
slip-ups,  including  a  recent  fiasco  in 
which  a  spinoff  business  unit  was  alleged 
to  have  sold  consumers’  unlisted  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  to  bill  collectors  and 
others.  But  today,  a  chastened  Equifax 
is  rallying  to  change  the  industry’s  neg¬ 
ative  reputation  and  recover  from  its 
own  checkered  past  by  display¬ 
ing  greater  sensitivity  to  privacy 
issues. 

Equifax  goes  above  and 
beyond  what  the  law  requires 
when  it  comes  to  protecting  pri¬ 
vacy.  And  it  takes  great  pains  to 
let  the  world  know  it.  The  com¬ 
pany  named  John  A.  Ford,  a  for¬ 
mer  public  relations  professional 
at  Equifax  for  six  years,  as  its  vice 
president  of  privacy  and  external 
affairs.  Ford  spreads  the  word 
about  Equifax’s  policies  by 
speaking  at  many  conferences 
and  events,  winning  grudging 
admiration  from  privacy  watch¬ 
dogs. 

“I  guess  Equifax  has  a  few 
things  to  brag  about,”  says 
Robert  Ellis  Smith,  publisher  of 
Privacy  Journal,  a  consumer 
privacy  publication.  “Equifax 
shows  up  at  these  privacy  con¬ 
ferences  and  continues  the  dia¬ 
logue,  which  [is  something  com¬ 
peting  credit  agencies]  won’t  do.” 
Equifax  also  generated  publicity 
by  sponsoring  an  annual  survey 
that  gauges  consumers’  attitudes 
about  privacy. 

Equifax’s  commitment  goes 
beyond  just  public  image,  how¬ 
ever,  says  Ford.  In  1991,  it  in¬ 
vested  $30  million  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  data  quality  and  consumer 
responsiveness,  including  toll-free  access 
enabling  people  to  opt  out  of  credit  mar¬ 
keting  offers  or  correct  inaccuracies  in 
their  records.  In  1989,  Equifax  became 
the  first  company  to  hire  an  outside  pri¬ 
vacy  consultant.  Although  that  consul¬ 
tant,  Alan  F.  Westin,  professor  of  public 
law  and  government  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  City  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newsletter  Privacy  & 
American  Business,  can’t  catch  every 
problem,  he  makes  an  effort  to  review 


most  products  and  business  units  in  the 
company  to  make  sure  they  embody  fair 
information  practices.  He  reports  his 
findings  directly  to  the  CEO  and  is 
apparently  more  than  a  paper  tiger. 
Westin  advised  against  the  idea  of  a 
national  database  for  health-claims 
information  because  he  knew  people 
would  be  bothered  by  the  idea,  he  says. 

“With  such  a  large,  complex  business, 


there  will  sometimes  be  errors,”  says 
Westin.  “But  the  question  is,  If  they 
make  a  mistake,  do  they  move  on  and 
try  to  correct  it?” 

Why  would  Equifax  do  more  than  the 
law  requires?  Much  of  its  motivation 
springs  from  the  need  to  react  to  past 
snafus  and  prevent  others  in  the  future. 
Beyond  that,  however,  Equifax’s  initia¬ 
tives  guarantee  it  a  voice  in  the  ongoing 
public  policy  debate  over  privacy.  Ford 
speaks  frequently  in  front  of  industry 
groups,  professional  associations  and 


educational  institutions.  He  also  has  tes¬ 
tified  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC)  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  bodies,  where  he  can  advance 
Equifax’s  agenda  regarding  national  pri¬ 
vacy  law. 

But  the  most  important  reason  is  that 
Equifax  hopes  to  leverage  privacy  as  a 
key  competitive  differentiator.  As  the 
company’s  corporate  customers  increas¬ 


ingly  feel  heat  from  consumers  on  pri¬ 
vacy  matters,  they,  in  turn,  will  demand 
better  privacy  hygiene  from  their  busi¬ 
ness  partners.  Already,  says  Westin, 
Equifax  is  winning  business  because  of 
its  policies,  including  helping  a  customer 
enter  into  a  recent  contract  with  the 
American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons. 

“The  return  on  investment  is  first  and 
foremost  increased  respect  and  enhanced 
corporate  reputation,”  says  Ford. 

Equifax’s  labors  are  doubly  important 


John  Ford,  vice  president  of 
privacy  and  external  affairs, 
makes  sure  that  Equifax’s 
responsible  conduct  never  goes 
unnoticed  and  that  the  company 
plays  a  role  in  public  debate. 
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Introducing  modis ,  the  global  leader  in  information  technology  (IT)  solutions. 
While  you  may  not  yet  be  familiar  with  modis ,  your  business  or  your  customers — 
even  your  competitors — may  already  rely  on  modis  for  world  class  information 
technology  resources. 

With  offices  and  operations  in  more  than  a  hundred  cities  throughout  North 
America,  Europe  and  Latin  America,  modis  has  the  reach  to  deliver  IT  services 
in  virtually  any  locale,  modis  also  has  the  financial  strength  and  resources  to 
ensure  that  our  clients  succeed  in  meeting  their  information  technology  goals. 

modis.  Our  name  is  new,  but  our  commitment  to  being  the  global  IT  leader 
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because,  in  the  future,  it  plans  to  expand 
into  the  electronic  commerce  environ¬ 
ment  with  services  and  products  that 
help  sellers  and  consumers  do  business 
in  a  secure  manner.  The  surveys  and 
speaking  engagements  position  Equifax 
as  the  agency  of  choice.  “Our  goal  is  to 
be  the  preferred  steward  of  consumer 
information,”  says  Ford.  “In  order  to  do 
that,  we  have  to  know  what  consumers 
are  thinking.” 

Lufthansa 

Privacy  as  Doing  the  Right  Thing 
Lufthansa  answers  to  a  higher 
authority  than  even  German 
privacy  laws 

All  airlines  collect  infor- 
tmation  about  customers, 
including  demographic,  finan¬ 
cial  and  travel  data.  Unlike 
their  counterparts  in  the  health-care  and 
financial  services  sectors,  airlines  seem 
able  to  exploit  this  information  without 
provoking  a  flap  over  privacy  infringe¬ 


ments.  Still,  according  to  Jim 
Davidovich,  senior  staff  planner  in 
United  Airlines’  Miles  Plus  Marketing 
Program  Inc.  in  suburban  Chicago,  most 
airlines  share  the  data  they  collect  with 
a  host  of  business  partners  (70  of  them 
in  United’s  case).  Even  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  encouraging  this  airline  data 
free-for-all  by  building  a  national  data¬ 
base  of  personal  information  on  airline 
passengers  that  it’ll  mine  to  screen  for 
likely  terrorists.  Deutsche  Lufthansa  AG, 
however,  stands  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  the  industry.  The  Cologne- 
based  German  airline  collects  passenger 
data  but  neither  sells  it  to  third  parties 
nor  uses  it  even  for  its  own  marketing 
efforts  unless  customers  specifically 
agree  to  it.  (Lufthansa’s  “opt  in”  policy 
goes  further  than  the  “opt  out”  policy 
that  most  American  companies  have 
adopted  as  a  token  concession  to  privacy 
advocates.) 

To  be  fair,  much  of  Lufthansa’s 
respect  for  consumer  privacy  isn’t 
optional.  For  21  years,  it  has  been 
guided  by  stringent  German  laws  con¬ 


cerning  privacy.  But  an  even  more  fun¬ 
damental  motivation  than  earthly  law  is 
moral  responsibility,  says  Hans  Juergen 
Kranz,  Lufthansa’s  head  group  data 
protection  officer.  The  company’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  privacy  runs  as  deep  as  the 
wellsprings  of  its  German  heritage, 
which  according  to  the  prototypical 
1 8th-century  German  philosopher 
Immanuel  Kant,  values  duty  over  all 
other  virtues,  including  making  oneself 
or  others  happy.  “The  main  impulse  to 
do  this,  aside  from  the  formal  conven¬ 
ing  with  the  law,  is  an  ethical  point  of 
view,”  says  Kranz.  “It’s  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  every  citizen  in  the  information 
society  to  make  sure  that  data  is  pro¬ 
tected.” 

For  this  reason,  Lufthansa  follows  the 
spirit  of  the  law  but  doesn’t  restrict  itself 
to  its  rigid  confines.  Lufthansa  mixes  and 
matches  certain  legal  aspects  with  its 
own  ideas  to  create  a  unique  customer- 
oriented  pri  vacy  policy  that  corresponds 
with  its  ideas  on  morality  and  business 
ethics.  In  some  aspects,  it  has  imposed 
stricter  regulations  on  itself  than  the  law 


With  just  months  to  go  before  “zero  hour,”  there  is  one 
thing  you  need  right  now:  the  peace  of  mind  of  knowing  your  Y2K 
systems  renovation  is  in  capable,  experienced  hands.  Our  hands. 
Just  ask  Boston  Mutual.  We  brought  them  to  complete  Y2K 
compliance  in  less  than  a  year. 

In  fact,  to  date,  national  financial  services  companies  like 
MONY  and  more  than  ten  others  have  entrusted  over  40 
million  lines  of  code  to  us.  Because  we  specialize  in  the 
financial  industry,  we  can  ramp  up  faster  and  begin 
solving  Y2K  problems  almost  immediately  -  often 


customizing  solutions  to  meet  specific  system  requirements.  And 
with  our  access  to  an  international  pool  of  programming  talent,  our 
clients  get  prompt  action  and  solutions,  not  alibis  and  excuses; 
giving  you  the  ability  to  move  on  to  other  pressing  IT  issues. 

So  call  us  at  (800)292-1755  or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www .  commandsys .  com . 

Command  Systems.  We  have  the  experience.  We  have 
the  capacity.  Two  things  that  will  give  you 
peace  of  mind  when  facing  down  history’s  first 
true  drop-dead  project  deadline. 
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requires.  For  example,  German  law 
mandates  that  each  company  have  one 
data  protection  officer- — Lufthansa  has 
four  people  involved  with  data  protec¬ 
tion.  Kranz,  who  took  the  data  officer 
position  after  23  years  in  the  auditing 
department,  oversees  frequent  audits  of 
all  internal  and  external  privacy  policies, 
the  documentation  of  personal  data  and 
the  training  of  Lufthansa  employees  via 
classroom  lecture  and  computer-based 
learning. 

In  other  ways,  Lufthansa  bends  the 
narrow  letter  of  the  law  to  get  more  flex¬ 
ibility  in  serving  the  customer.  For 
instance,  if  a  police  officer  asks  to  see 
data  on  a  passenger,  Lufthansa  employ¬ 
ees  are  instructed  not  to  provide  it  unless 
the  officer  has  a  court  order  or  clear, 
legal  proof  forcing  employees  to  coop¬ 
erate.  Even  when  a  government  agency 
recently  demanded  information  on  pas¬ 
sengers,  claiming  that  its  jurisdiction 
superseded  national  privacy  laws, 
Lufthansa  still  refused  to  cooperate.  But 
if  the  person  asking  is  the  spouse  of  a 
passenger,  Lufthansa  employees  can 
decide  by  referring  to  directives  whether 
to  divulge  information,  says  Kranz.  This 
policy  may  not  be  exactly  legal,  but  it 
makes  sense,  says  Kranz.  “It  would  not 
be  very  customer-oriented  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  to  always  say,  ‘Sorry  madam,  you 
won’t  hear  a  word;  it’s  not  allowed  by 


enjoy  Lufthansa’s  protections,  not 
United’s.  United  airport  personnel  can 
access  only  limited  demographic  infor¬ 
mation  about  Lufthansa  passengers. 
And  United’s  marketing  department  is 
prohibited  from  offering  that  informa¬ 
tion  to  its  business  partners,  says 
Davidovich. 

Sometimes,  however,  Lufthansa  has 
to  make  exceptions,  such  as  when  it  flies 
to  Asia.  In  Japan,  the  airlines  post  in  the 
airport  a  list  of  passengers  as  a  courtesy 
to  relatives  and  friends.  Not  doing  so 
would  be  considered  impolite.  Thus, 
although  it:  is  forbidden  under  German 
law,  Lufthansa  posts  its  passenger  lists. 

Kranz  is  convinced  that  Lufthansa’ 
customers  care  deeply  about  the  com¬ 
pany’s  commitment  to  privacy,  although 
he  can’t  exactly  prove  it.  “What  we  in 
data  protection  know  from  our  steady 
communication  with  our  customers. .  .is 
that  most  of  them  do  care  for  privacy,” 
he  says.  “What  we  don’t  know  is  exact¬ 
ly  who  cares  and  how  much. ...  It  is  eco¬ 
nomically  impossible  to  measure  the 
exact  influence  of  a  soft  factor  like  pri¬ 
vacy  (or  blond  stewardesses  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  liquor  brands  offered)  [as  it 
relates]  to  the  customer’s  decision.  We 
have  only  our  professional  experience  to 
[go  by].” 

Given  this  conviction,  it  seems  odd 
that  Lufthansa  doesn’t  advertise  its  pri- 


like  advertising  that  we’re  a  safe  airline.” 
Lufthansa’s  strategy  is  to  let  its  behavior 
speak  for  itself. 

Partners 
Healthcare 
System  Inc. 

Privacy  as  Preventive  Medicine 
With  business-focused  health  care 
becoming  the  norm,  patient  confiden¬ 
tiality  needs  to  be  buttressed  with 
privacy -respecting  business  practices 

INETEEN  NINETY-FIVE  WAS 
lot  a  good  year  for  hospitals  in 
the  Boston  area.  First  there  was 
e  public  outcry  surrounding 
report  that  Harvard  Pilgrim 
Healthcare  routinely  included  notes  on 
confidential  psychotherapy  sessions  in  a 
database  accessible  to  hundreds  of 
employees.  Then,  Newton- Wellesley 
Hospital  got  in  trouble  when  one  of  its 
employees,  who  happened  to  be  a  con¬ 
victed  child  rapist,  used  another  employ¬ 
ee’s  password  to  browse  through  thou¬ 
sands  of  medical  records,  looking  for 
girls  to  harass  over  the  telephone. 

Partners  HealthCare  System  Inc. 
wanted  to  avoid  taking  a  turn  in  the 
spotlight.  That’s  why  the  $2.6  billion 
health-care  organization  made  a  com- 


“What  we  in  data  protection  know  from  our  steady  communication  with 
our  customers  is  that  most  of  them  do  care  for  privacy.  What  we  don't  know  is 


exactly  who  cares  and  how  much.” 


-HANS  JUERGEN  KRANZ 


German  law.’  Even  though  [observing 
the  letter  of  the  law  is]  a  real  German 
attitude,  it’s  not  customer-oriented,”’  he 
explains. 

Lufthansa’s  biggest  challenge  is  pro¬ 
tecting  passenger  privacy  in  countries 
that  don’t  share  the  same  data  protec¬ 
tion  standards.  For  the  most  part, 
Lufthansa  insists  its  business  partners 
follow  its  policies.  Lufthansa  passengers 
flying  on  United  Airlines,  for  instance, 
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vacy  policies  until  one  realizes  that  pleas¬ 
ing  the  customer  isn’t  even  the  point. 
Even  if  consumers  don’t  know  or  care 
that  their  data  is  safe,  Lufthansa  will 
uphold  its  ethical  duty  to  protect  con¬ 
sumer  privacy.  “From  the  perspective  of 
most  of  our  customers  in  Europe,  to  care 
for  data  protection  is  to  obey  the  law,” 
explains  Kranz.  “And  from  an  ethical 
point  of  view,  it’s  difficult  to  advertise 
that  we  do  obey  the  law.  That  would  be 

15,  1  998 


mitment  to  treat  privacy  with  the  same 
discipline  as  any  other  critical  business 
function.  The  significance  of  this  com¬ 
mitment  becomes  clear  when  contrast¬ 
ed  with  the  rest  of  the  health-care  indus¬ 
try.  Although  privacy  is  an  honored 
tradition  in  the  doctor/patient  relation¬ 
ship,  health  care  has  grown  beyond  the 
governing  ethics  of  physicians  and 
become  subject  to  the  vastly  different 
rules  of  business.  Most  hospitals  haven’t 
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implemented  privacy 
measures  for  their  medi¬ 
cal  information  databas¬ 
es  because  they  have  little 
incentive  to  do  so,  says 
Janlori  Goldman,  director 
of  the  Health  Privacy 
Project  at  Georgetown 
University’s  Institute  for 
Healthcare  Research  and 
Policy  in  Washington,  D.C. 

There  is  no  national  policy 
on  health  information  priva¬ 
cy  to  force  the  issue,  and 
market  pressure  is  minimal 
because  patients  have  little 
input  on  how  health  care  is 
shaped  and  delivered,  she 
says. 

“Every  hospital  is  thinking 
about  privacy,  but  most  orga¬ 
nizations  regard  it  as  a  remote 
threat,”  says  Partners’  CIO  and 
Vice  President  John  P.  Glaser. 

“They  are  fighting  to  stay  alive 
and  are  worried  about  mergers 
and  managed  care — issues  that 
are  core  to  their  survival. 
Confidentiality  isn’t  on  their  list,  but  it 
should  be  because  nobody  wants  to  be 
on  the  front  page  of  The  Boston  Globe, 
where  it  says  that  Hospital  XYZ 
exposed  data  and  a  life  got  ruined.” 

In  addition,  Partners  recognizes  that 
it  can  ultimately  provide  better  care  if 
people  feel  secure  about  revealing  pri- 


IN  FORMATION 
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Partners  Healthcare  VP  and  CIO 

John  Glaser  says  the  need  for  patient  candor 

drives  privacy  policy  in  health  care. 


When  Partners  formed  in  1994  from 
a  merger  between  several  hospitals  and 
clinics  in  the  area,  each  facility  had 
patchwork  policies  to  deal  with  medical 
information.  Karen  G.  Grant  was  hired 
as  corporate  director  of  health  informa¬ 
tion  services  to  develop  common  poli¬ 
cies  for  data  protection  across  the  enter¬ 
prise.  She  formed  a  group  with  the 


1996,  Grant’s  group  started 
drafting  a  privacy  brochure  for 
patients  describing  the  hospital’s 
confidentiality  policies.  They 
also  wrote  an  information 
release  form  that  all  able 
patients  are  required  to  sign 
before  a  hospital  can  share  any 
of  their  data  with  insurance 
companies.  Another  major 
effort  was  educating  Part¬ 
ners’  30,000  employees.  All 
employees  must  sign  confi¬ 
dentiality  agreements  and 
attend  training  where  they 
learn  such  privacy  hygiene 
practices  as  not  talking 
about  patients  in  public 
places  and  always  logging 
out  of  computer  systems 
before  they  leave  their 
workstations. 

With  the  policies 
agreed  to,  Grant  put 
various  enforcement 
measures  in  place.  For 
instance,  she  asked  the  HR  directors  in 
each  hospital  to  implement  policies 
which  state  that  any  employee  caught 
breaching  a  patient’s  privacy  should  be 
immediately  terminated.  And  the  hos¬ 
pital’s  audit  department  began  to  mon¬ 
itor  all  activity  on  the  system  and  per¬ 
form  regular  password  audits.  Finally, 
technological  safeguards,  such  as  auto¬ 
matic  alerts  to  show  abnormal  pat- 


Although  privacy  is  an  honored  tradition  in  the  doctor/patient  relationship, 
health  care  has  grown  beyond  the  governing  ethics  of  physicians  and  become 
subject  to  the  vastly  different  rules  of  business. 


vate  information.  “The  cornerstone  of 
medicine  is  your  willingness  as  a  patient 
to  be  candid  with  your  doctor,  to  tell 
your  doctor  about  your  history  and  how 
you’re  feeling,”  says  Glaser.  “If  you 
believe  that  you  can’t  because  [the  infor¬ 
mation]  might  get  out,  one  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  medicine  is  effectively  under¬ 
mined.” 


health  information  directors  from  each 
hospital  and  a  physician  steering  com¬ 
mittee  that  served  the  dual  purpose  of 
helping  convert  the  rest  of  the  doctors 
and  ensuring  that  the  policies  were  bal¬ 
anced  between  doctors’  legitimate  need 
to  know  and  patients’  right  to  privacy. 

The  first  priority  was  to  convince  the 
public  that  Partners  was  trustworthy.  In 


terns  of  access,  are  being  deployed  to 
support  the  policies. 

“These  are  social  issues,”  says  Glaser. 
“It’s  like  the  right- to-life  or  pro-abortion 
debate — there’s  no  law  or  physical  truth 
that  will  emerge  to  guide  us.”  K3E1 

Senior  Writer  Jennifer  Bresnahan  can  be 
reached  at  jbresnahan@cio.com. 
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Middleware  that’s  Everywhere. 


CORBA  is  used  today  in  mission-critical  systems  at 
industry  leading  companies. 

It’s  used  in  one  of  the  worlds  largest  ATM  networks  and  in 
the  world’s  most  advanced  satellite  communication  system. 
It’s  used  in  industries  as  diverse  as  manufacturing,  health¬ 
care,  telecommunications,  finance,  transportation,  utilities 
and  more. 

Why  is  CORBA  the  middleware  of  choice  for  hundreds  of 
leading  companies? 

Because  CORBA  is  the  only  standard  built  using  an  open 
process  that  allows  developers  to  deploy  their  mission 
critical  applications  on  all  major  platforms — from  PCs  to 


mainframes  and  everything  in  the  middle.  Robust,  scalable 
applications  that  can  be  deployed  over  the  Internet — without 
additional  programming.  And  CORBA  gives  users  the  flexi¬ 
bility  to  build  or  buy  CORBA-conformant  components, 
tools,  products  and  services  from  hundreds  of  vendors. 


The  Object  Management  Group’s  CORBA  is  the  middleware 
that’s  everywhere. 

Over  800  industry  leading  companies  are  members  of 
OMG,  the  world’s  largest  software  consortium.  To  find  out 
more  about  CORBA,  email 
info@omg.org,  visit  www.omg.org 
or  just  call  +1-508-820-4300. 
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STAYING  IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  CUSTOMER 


Customer  Driven 


Fasten  your  seat  belts:  General  Motors  is  launching  online  services 

that  may  change  the  way  people  buy  cars 


He’s  gone  from  underwear  to  under- 
carriages.  In  November  1996  Charles  Kirk — 
then  CIO  of  Fruit  of  the  Loom  Inc. — appeared 
on  the  cover  of  CIO  magazine  dressed  as  a  big, 
red  apple.  Alongside  his  fellow  project  team 
members,  who  posed  as  grapes,  currants  and  leaves,  Kirk 
touted  his  Bowling  Green,  Ky.-based  company’s  early  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  effort:  selling  T-shirts  online  to  clothing 
distributors. 

Today,  Kirk — sans  apple 
suit — is  the  customer  experi¬ 
ence  process  information 
officer  at  General  Motors 
Corp.  (GM)  in  Detroit.  And 
though  he’s  been  at  the  new 
job  only  since  February 
1997,  already  Kirk  has 
made  significant  inroads 
toward  improving  how 
GM  serves  its  two  core 
customer  groups,  auto 
dealers  and  auto  buy¬ 
ers.  Exhibit  A:  GM  Buy- 
Power,  an  electronic 
shopping  service  the 
company  is  piloting 
in  California,  Oregon, 

Washington  and  Idaho 
that  allows  consumers 
to  research,  compare 
and  locate  any  GM 
vehicle  they  want  via 
the  telephone  or  Internet.  GM 
is  also  making  its  information  link  between 
factory  and  dealers  more  efficient,  and  Kirk 
envisions  a  not-so-distant  future  when  cycle  times  and  costs 
will  be  reduced  to  the  point  that  customers  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
figure  exactly  the  cars  they  want — and  GM  will  be  able  to 
build  them. 

Senior  Writer  Tom  Field  recently  spoke  with  Kirk  about 
GM’s  new  customer  service  initiatives. 


CIO  Enterprise:  What  is  your  role  as  the  customer  experience 
process  information  officer? 

Charles  Kirk:  We  have  information  officers  responsible  for  all 
of  our  sectors,  such  as  North  American  Operations  or 
International.  You  can  think  of  sectors  as  being  companies; 
they’re  referred  to  [internally]  as  verticals.  I’m  a  horizontal. 
That  is,  I’m  one  of  a  few  officers  who’s  responsible  for  a  set  of 
functions  that  go  across  the  corporation.  It’s  my  job  to  look 

across  the  organization  for  opportu¬ 
nities  to  improve  perfor¬ 
mance  or  cut  costs,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  looking  for 
systems  that  should  be 
common  and  then 
making  those  available 
worldwide. 

What  customer  initiatives 
were  in  place  when  you 
took  this  job,  and  what  are 
you  doing  to  launch  new 
ones? 

We  had  a  very  large  [elec¬ 
tronic]  effort  that  mostly  ter¬ 
minated  at  the  dealership.  It 
was  designed  to  have  the  sys¬ 
tems  in  place  to  hook  the 
dealer  back  to  the  factory,  to 
make  the  sale  of  cars  more  effi¬ 
cient.  But  it’s  not  clear  that 
those  systems  were  prioritized 
the  way  the  consumer  might 
want  them  [that  is,  they  did  not  allow  car  buy¬ 
ers  to  select  and  locate  the  vehicles  of  their  choice]. 

GM  also  had  a  substantial  online  presence.  And,  in  fact, 
GM  probably  was  in  the  lead  [among  auto  manufacturers]. 
We  had  over  17,000  dealer/brand  home  pages — every  dealer 
had  one  page  for  every  brand.  And  we  had  a  lot  of  other  efforts 
in  place  to  help  customers  with  financing  and  marketing,  but 
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It’s  The  Tenth  Annual  Computer  Bowl  where  computer  industry  leaders  from  the  east  and 
west  coasts  battle  for  the  title  of  "Super  Sages  of  Cyberspace’.’  They  compete  to 
earn  bragging  rights,  but  more  importantly,  to  benefit  the  education  and  preservation  efforts 
of  The  Computer  Museum.  For  tickets,  broadcast  dates  and  complete  information, 
or  to  just  brush  up  on  your  trivia,  check  out  our  website  at  www.computerbowl.org. 
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we  didn’t  have — no  one  had,  really — the 
ability  to  show  you  a  specific,  individu¬ 
al  vehicle,  its  location  and  its  cost.  Now, 
in  the  Western  states  where  we’ve  done 
our  new  pilot,  GM  BuyPower,  we  have 
implemented  a  system  that  can  do  that. 

Can  your  customers  actually  purchase 
cars  via  the  Web? 

They  don’t  really  consummate  the  sale 
online.  They  can  go  online  and  punch  in 
the  characteristics  they  want  and  then 
instruct  GM  BuyPower  to  locate  a  car 
for  them  at  a  GM  dealership.  GM 
BuyPower  finds  the  dealership  and  tells 
the  customer  the  price.  But  I  don’t  want 
to  oversell  GM  BuyPower,  and  I  don’t 
want  any  dealers  to  get  upset  with  us 
about  cutting  them  out  because  we’re 
specifically  not  doing  that. 

Why  not  cut  out  the  dealers? 

I  think  it’s  kind  of  wrongheaded  to  think 
we  have  a  choice  about  whether  the 
dealers  should  exist.  They  exist  because 
they  add  value.  We  have  to  have  knowl¬ 
edgeable  people  locally  who  can  step  in 
and  help  customers  with  their  problems. 
It’s  to  our  mutual  interest  for  the  GM 
dealer  to  be  the  customer’s  best  choice. 

A  lot  of  our  efforts  at  GM  are  geared 
toward  making  the  consumer  better  off, 
and  the  means  to  do  that  is  through  the 
dealership  as  well  as  with  electronic 
shopping.  It’s  not  an  either/or  with  us; 
it’s  a  both. 

Besides,  when  the  interaction  is  done 
properly,  people  like  their  dealer;  they 
just  don’t  like  some  of  the  interactions 
they’ve  had  in  the  past. 

How  does  GM  BuyPower  give  GM  a 
competitive  edge? 

We  believe  it  sets  a  high  standard.  We’re 
convinced  that  there’s  a  lot  of  work  to 
be  done  in  the  automotive  retail  process 
to  make  it  better.  Therefore,  anything  we 
do  that  helps  the  consumer  will  be  a 
competitive  advantage. 

We  did  something  really  brave  with 
GM  BuyPower:  We  incorporated  a 
really  good  competitive  information 
search  process  that  prints  a  chart  that 
shows,  say,  six  competing  vehicles  you 
might  be  able  to  buy  on  the  market,  all 
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their  capacities,  weights,  speeds,  perfor¬ 
mance,  prices  and  everything  else.  We 
don’t  want  the  consumer  making  naive 
or  partial-information  conclusions  about 
how  our  product  stacks  up  against  the 
others.  We  want  all  of  that  laid  out  for 


them  in  black  and  white.  GM  BuyPower 
does  that  very  nicely. 

What’s  the  difference  in  competing,  say, 
with  Ford  or  Toyota  and  competing 
with  Auto-By-Tel,  a  virtual  car  dealer 
that’s  made  a  big  splash  on  the  Web? 

Ford  and  Toyota  make  cars;  Auto-By- 
Tel  brokers  leads.  There’s  a  lot  of  value 
you  can  add  by  brokering  leads,  but  the 
ultimate  availability  of  what’s  out  there 
is  in  the  manufacturer’s  hands.  Only  the 
manufacturer  knows  what’s  in  stock, 
where  it  is,  how  it  can  be  delivered  to  the 
consumer,  what  options  are  available, 
what  combinations  are  possible  and 
when  the  factory  can  produce  it. 

Beyond  GM  BuyPower,  what  systems 
can  you  provide  that  enhance  that  cus¬ 
tomer  experience? 

A  lot  of  what  we’re  doing  looks  back¬ 
ward  to  the  factory.  If  we  integrate  the 
supply  chain  better,  we  really  can  almost 
make  cars  on  demand.  The  real  time 
spent  manufacturing  a  car,  actually 
assembling  a  car,  is  a  day.  Most  of  the 
reason  [cars  take  so  long  to  design  and 
build]  is  that  the  planning  cycle  is  long — 
long  being  multiweek.  It  has  to  be 
because  of  current  business  processes. 
And  the  distribution  process — getting 
the  vehicle  from  the  manufacturing  facil¬ 
ity  to  the  dealership  and  available  for 
sale — is  also  a  multiweek  process.  But 
we  are  working  to  sort  that  out  to  the 
point  where  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make 

15,  1998 


what  people  want — mass  customiza¬ 
tion — and  have  manufacturing  be  much 
more  responsive  to  the  real  market. 

Customers  compromise  quite  a  bit. 
They  don’t  get  exactly  what  they  want 
from  a  dealership.  If  you  made  this  part 


right,  if  you  got  the  supply  chain  more 
responsive,  customers  would  get  what 
they  wanted.  [The  paradox  is  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  what  they 
want;  you  can  actually  make  more 
money  if  you  give  people  what  they 
want.]  And  if  you  do  it  right,  there’s  a 
possibility  that  you  can  actually  lower, 
not  increase,  your  costs  by  giving  people 
what  they  want. 

What  types  of  things  are  you  doing  at 
GM  that  might  be  applicable  to  execu¬ 
tives  in  other  industries? 

Well,  I  spent  14  years  at  Federal  Express, 
and  that’s  a  company  that’s  not  confused 
about  quick  response  and  high  quality. 
I  also  did  some  work  in  some  other  man¬ 
ufacturing  companies,  and  I’ve  got  to  tell 
you,  there’s  a  theme  that  runs  through 
the  entire  [business  world]:  If  you  align 
your  priorities  with  your  customer’s  pri¬ 
orities,  you’ll  do  well.  If  you  don’t,  you 
won’t. 

Manufacturers  worry  so  much  about 
making  the  manufacturing  process  more 
efficient  that  maybe  we  lose  track  of  the 
fact  that  if  we  make  it  and  it  doesn’t  sell, 
then  the  improved  efficiency  becomes 
sort  of  irrelevant.  I  would  say  that  what 
we’re  doing  here  is  quite  simply  to  say, 
“What  does  the  customer  want?  Let’s 
contrive  some  way  to  make  that  [prod¬ 
uct  and  process]  systematically  and  auto¬ 
matically  better  for  them.”  EEI 

Senior  Writer  Tom  Field  can  be 
reached  at  tfield@cio.com. 


“There’s  a  theme  that  runs 
through  the  entire  business  world: 
If  you  align  your  priorities  with  your 
customer’s  priorities,  you’ll  do  well. 
If  you  don’t,  you  won’t.” 
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Deployment  of  Windows  NT  and  BackOffice  Across  the  Enterprise 


Pennsylvania  Convention  Center 
Philadelphia,  PA  —  April  6-9 


Are  you  left  confused  about  what's  ahead  in  Windows  NT  and  BackOffice  technology?  Then  mark  your  calendar  and  plan  to 
attend  Advanced  I.T.  Solutions  '98.  This  is  your  chance  to  get  the  answers  you're  looking  for  from  professionals  who've 
already  designed  and  implemented  enterprise  I.T.  solutions.  Learn  how  to  achieve  success  at  every  level  of  the  organization  — 
from  the  desktop  to  enterprise-wide  —  using  Windows  NT  and  BackOffice  Technology.  Attending  this  technical  conference 
will  provide  you  the  information  and  insight  to  know  .  .  . 

How  to  best  scale  Windows  NT  3.51  and  4.0  across  my  enterprise  today. 

How  to  develop  and  execute  the  required  strategies  that  will  provide  your  enterprise  the  least  painful  transition 
path  to  Windows  NT  5.0.  This  will  include  how  best  to  deploy  Windows  NT  3.51  and  4.0  today  in  order  to  get 
ready  for  Windows  NT  5.0  tomorrow. 

Plus  so  much  more  .  .  . 

Visit  over  150  system  integrators,  software  application  providers,  and  platform  vendors! 

For  more  information,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.advanceditsolutions.com  or  call,  toll-free,  1-800-332-8755  or 
1-978-506-3410.  For  information  about  exhibiting,  call  John  Greco,  toll-free,  at  1-800-974-2270. 


Visit  www.advanceditsolutions.com 
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HARD  LOOK  AT  HOT  TRENDS 


Just  Barely  Managing 

ESM  has  potential ,  but  it’s  still  a  headache 

BY  DEREK  SLATER 


For  a  few  years— -say,  during  the  early 
’90s — companies  running  on  mainframe  computer 
systems  endured  a  lot  of  scorn  as  everyone  else 
moved  to  client/server  architectures.  Cobol  pro¬ 
grammers  and  other  mainframe  stalwarts  were 
dubbed  “dinosaurs,”  relics  of  a  bygone  era.  Now  those  same 
mainframers  get  to  snicker  while  everyone  else  wrestles  with 
the  day-to-day  challenges  of  keeping  their  client/server  sys¬ 
tems  up  and  running. 

Enterprise  systems  manage¬ 
ment  (ESM)  is  often  touted  as  the 
best  way  to  meet  those  challenges. 

But  many  companies  are  finding 
ESM  to  be  like  advanced  calculus: 

The  answers  don’t  seem  much 
simpler  than  the  questions. 

ESM  ties  together  a  whole  kit 
of  management  functions  for  a 
caboodle  of  different  equipment. 

Pinpointing  and  fixing  trouble 
spots  when  the  network  goes 
down,  for  instance.  Keeping  the 
computing  chores  evenly  balanced 
among  multiple  servers,  for  an¬ 
other.  Job  scheduling,  print  ser¬ 
vices,  software  distribution  and 
security  are  also  on  the  list. 

Various  vendors  add  pieces  to  this 
giant  puzzle  every  month,  it  seems,  and  a  few  big  companies 
(most  notably  Computer  Associates  International  Inc.  and 
IBM  Corp.’s  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.)  offer  frameworks  that  group 
all  those  functions  under  a  single  umbrella.  Though  these  prod¬ 
ucts  are  growing  in  terms  of  maturity  and  market  presence, 
it’s  clear  that  the  whole  ESM  discipline  for  client/server  has  a 
long  way  to  go  before  it  reaches  the  level  of  management  ser¬ 
vices  provided  by  those  hoary  mainframe  systems. 

The  mainframe  environment  had  decades  to  refine  its  man¬ 
agement  platforms;  much  of  the  functionality  of  client/server 
ESM  products,  in  fact,  has  long  been  built  into  the  mainframe 
operating  system.  The  curse  of  the  mainframe — inflexibility — 
has,  in  some  ways,  also  turned  out  to  be  its  blessing.  SNA,  the 
Systems  Network  Architecture  associated  with  big  iron,  closely 


prescribed  the  devices  that  could  be  attached  and  the  proto¬ 
cols  they  would  use  to  communicate  with  the  central  main¬ 
frame.  In  today’s  client/server  arena,  you’ve  got  the  server  farm 
connected  to  the  redundant  array  of  independent  disks  (RAID) 
storage  box,  connected  to  the  LAN  segment,  interconnected  by 
routers  here  and  switches  over  there,  connected  to  the  back¬ 
bone,  connected  to  the  hipbone  and  so  on.  Every  piece  comes 
from  a  different  vendor  and  every  vendor  likes  a  different  com¬ 
munications  protocol. 

ESM  packages  have  much  work 
to  do  to  get  their  arms  around  a 
world  that  big.  Practitioners  are 
starting  to  throw  around  cost 
ratios — for  every  dollar  you  spend 
on  ESM  software,  expect  to  spend 
another  $3  to  $5  installing,  cus¬ 
tomizing  and  integrating. 

To  simplify  the  management 
challenge,  lots  of  companies  are 
working  to  standardize,  standard¬ 
ize  and  further  standardize  their 
systems.  Got  servers  from  three  dif¬ 
ferent  vendors?  Cut  that  list  down 
to  one.  Running  OS/2  and  Macs  as 
well  as  Windows  3.1  PCs?  Choose 
one  and  dump  the  rest.  Unix 
zealots  bickering  with  NT  evange¬ 
lists  in  the  hallways?  Flip  a  coin. 

Elmmm.  Closely  prescribing  the  devices  that  can  attach  and 
the  protocols  they’ll  use — -sounds  remarkably  like  setting  up 
a  new  age  SNA  environment. 

Because  companies — or,  more  specifically,  both  vendors  and 
users — are  rolling  up  their  sleeves  and  tackling  ESM’s  draw¬ 
backs,  it  will  eventually  reach  the  maturity  level  of  mainframe 
systems  management,  but  it  may  take  awhile.  Very  few  com¬ 
panies  have  such  a  clean  client/server  setup  that  they  can  just 
take  systems  management  out  of  a  shrink-wrapped  box — no 
matter  how  fervently  they  wish  otherwise.  BE! 

Senior  Writer  Derek  Slater  can  be  reached  at  dslater@ 
cio.com.  Responses  to  this  column  or  suggestions  for 
future  topics  can  be  sent  to  reality@cio.com. 
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Remember  when  you  could  pack  a  lot  in  one  box  and  still  save  money?  We  do. 


Introducing  new  SmartSwitches.  A  simpler  way  to  work. 


So  you’ve  been  craving  a  switch  that’s  both  cost-conscious 
and  supports  your  bandwidth-hungry  end  users?  Introducing 
Cabletron’s  new  line  of  Ethernet  SmartSwitches  specially 
designed  for  the  wiring  closet/ workgroup  market. 

Each  switch  provides  true  plug-and-play  capability  for  quick 
and  easy  set-up.  Then  you  can  expect  the  fast,  reliable  perfor¬ 
mance  of  an  award-winning1*  switch  family.  Key  features  include 
Layer  3  switching  with  broadcast  control  and  embedded  per- 
port  RMON.  SecureFasC  advanced  management  applications 
allow  for  point-and-click  adds,  moves  and  changes,  as  well  as 
enhanced  security.  You’ll  enjoy  not  only  a  lower  cost-per-port  (in 
many  cases,  lower  than  today’s  shared-access  solutions),  but 
reduced  operating  expenses  over  the  long  haul. 

Choose  the  switch  that  fits.  For  big  appetites,  the 
SmartSwitch  6000  is  a  new  5-slot  modular  solution  with  dis¬ 
tributed  switching,  fault  tolerance  and  redundant  power.  A  fully 
loaded  SmartSwitch  6000  can  provide  switched  Ethernet  for  up 
to  120  users  with  Fast  Ethernet,  FDDI  and  ATM  connectivity. 

On  the  lighter  side,  the  SmartSwitch  2000  family  of 
workgroup/desktop  switches  offers  the  same  functionality  as 
the  6000  in  a  standalone  model.  The  new  SmartSwitch  2200  is 
the  first  in  this  line  and  features  24  ports,  two  Fast  Ethernet 
ports  and  a  high-speed  uplink  for  FDDI  or  ATM. 

High-end  features.  Affordable  price.  Doesn’t  get  much 
simpler.  Take  an  early  lunch  break  and  call  603-337-0930  or 
visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.cabletron.com. 


SmartSwitch  2200 


SmartSwitch  6000 


caBLeTRon 

_ SYsrems 

The  Complete  Networking  Solution™ 

^SmartSwitches  named  Editor’s  Choice  in  Network  Computing  magazine  (I/I5/97) 
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APPLICATION 


Through  The  Innovative  Use  Of 


Information  Technology 


APPLICATION  DEADLINE:  JUNE  15,  1998 


Presented  By 


CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


Proudly  Sponsored  By 

AT&T 

AT&T  Solutions 


CIO  MAGAZINE 

HONORING  BUSINESS  ACHIEVEMENT 

ENTERPRISE 

Through  The  Innovative  Use  Of 

VALUE 

Information  Technology 


AWARDS 


SM 


CRITERIA 


SELECTION  PROCESS 


The  CIO  Magazine  Enterprise  Value  Awards  honor 
technology-enabled  business  achievement  arising  out 
of  effective  business/IS  collaboration. 


Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  following  criteria: 

•  STRATEGIC  IMPACT 

•  CUSTOMER  IMPACT 

•  FINANCIAL  IMPACT 

•  TECHNICAL  EXCELLENCE 


We  invite  applicants  to  consider  the  broadest  possible 
spectrum  of  enterprise  value.  The  following  list  of  IT-enabled 
benefits  is  not  inclusive  but  rather  is  intended  to  help  guide 
applicants’  thinking: 

STRATEGIC  IMPACT 

•  Penetration  of  new  markets 

•  Transformation  of  the  terms  of  competition  within  the 
market 

•  Increased  market  share 


Finalists  are  chosen  by  a  screening  panel  of  CIO  editors 
and  independent  consultants.  Each  finalist  will  be  subject 
to  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  nominated  system  (to  be 
performed  by  CIO  or  its  agents).  This  analysis,  which  may 
require  a  site  visit,  will  be  based  on  interviews  with  spon¬ 
soring  executives  and  system  users  and  will  be  designed 
to  substantiate  all  claimed  benefits.  Winners  are  selected 
by  an  independent  panel  of  judges — prominent  IT  execu¬ 
tives  from  a  variety  of  industries. 

IMPORTANT  DATES 

Deadline:  Applications  must  be  received  by  June  1 5,  1 998. 
Notification  of  winners  will  occur  in  October  1998. 

ENTRY  GUIDELINES 

1. The  system  must  have  been  fully  operational  prior  to 
July  1,  1996. 

2.  Entrants  must  agree  to  be  featured,  along  with  their 
systems  and  organizations,  in  a  CIO  article. 

3.  Entries  must  be  complete. 


CUSTOMER  IMPACT 

•  Customers  have  more  choices  of  products  and  services 

•  Customers  receive  better  products  and  services  at 
lower  cost 

•  Transaction  process  is  more  rewarding/less 
time-consuming 

FINANCIAL  IMPACT 

•  Lower  costs  due  to  streamlined  operations 

•  Increased  profits 

•  Increased  operational  effectiveness 

TECHNICAL  EXCELLENCE 

•  Overall  technical  innovation 

•  Uniqueness  of  solution  within  the  organization’s  industry 

•  Complexity  of  the  problem  or  opportunity  the  system 
addresses 


Presented  By 


CIO 


CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


Proudly  Sponsored  By 


AT&T 


AT&T  Solutions 


4.  Entries  must  be  on  8.5-by-1 1  -inch  paper,  one  side 
per  sheet. 

5.  The  application  form  may  be  reproduced. 

6.  Up  to  three  entries  from  one  company  will  be  consid¬ 
ered,  but  each  entry  must  be  submitted  separately. 

Only  one  entry  per  company  can  win. 

7.  Entries  must  be  made  jointly  by  the  IS  executive  sponsor 
AND  by  the  business  sponsor  for  whom  the  system 
delivers  value. 

8.  IT  vendors,  public  relations  and  advertising  companies, 
consultants  and  other  third  parties  may  NOT  apply  on 
behalf  of  another  company.  They  are  encouraged  to 
forward  this  form  to  the  “owner"  of  the  system  or  to 
contact  CIO  Communications  to  recommend  that  an 
application  form  be  sent  to  the  client. 

9.  Ail  entries  must  be  computer  generated  or  typed;  no 
handwritten  entries  will  be  accepted. 

10.  When  feasible,  an  additional  copy  of  the  entry  should  be 
sent  on  a  3.5-inch  disk.  Electronic  entries  must  be  limited 
to  word-processing  and  spreadsheet  packages  that  are 
compatible  with  Microsoft  Word  and  Microsoft  Excel. 


For  more  information,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/eva 
or  contact  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  via  e-mail  at  kerber@cio.corn. 


1  COMPANY/BUSINESS  UNIT 

1 3  SUPPORTERS 

Please  list  four  people  who  are  willing  to  be  interviewed  with  regard 

Name  of  parent  company 

to  the  system,  its  development,  its  use  and  the  value  returned.  At 

least  one  should  be  a  member  of  the  technology  team  that  devel- 

City,  state  where  headquarters  are  located 

oped  the  system  and  should  have  played  a  significant  role.  At  least 

one  should  be  a  primary  user  from  the  sponsoring  business  unit. 

The  other  two  may  be  from  either  organization  or  may  represent 

Publicly  or  privately  held? 

Annual  revenues 

suppliers,  customers  or  others  intimately  familiar  with  the  system. 

Industry 

Name  of  business  unit  or  organization 

A.  Name 

City,  state  where  located 

Title 

(  )  (  ) 

Number  of  employees  at  business  unit 

Telephone  Fax 

URL 

E-mail 

Reason  for  inclusion 

2  ENTRANTS 

A  Name  of  entering  IS  executive/systerTusponsor 

B.  Name 

Title 

Title 

(  )  (  ) 

Name  of  division,  department  or  unit 

Telephone  Fax 

Address 

E-mail 

City 

Reason  for  inclusion 

State 

(  )  (  ) 

Zip 

Telephone  Fax 

C.  Name 

E-mail 

Title 

(  )  (  ) 

Telephone  Fax 

B.  Name  of  entering  business-unit  executive/sponsor 

E-mail 

Title 

Reason  for  inclusion 

Name  of  division,  department  or  unit 

Address 

D.  Name 

City 

Title 

(  )  (  ) 

State 

(  )  (  ) 

Zip 

Telephone  Fax 

Telephone  Fax 

E-mail 

E-mail 

Reason  for  inclusion 

DEADLINE:  JUNE  15,  1998 

Mail  to:  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Awards  •  CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path  •  P.O.  Box  9208  •  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 
Visit  our  Web  site  at  www .cio.com/eva 


A 


For  more-detailed  information  on  the  type  of  data  the  judges  would  like  to  see,  including  a  model  application,  please 
visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/eva. 


4  THE  NOMINATED  ORGANIZATION 


Please  tell  us  about  your  organization  (company,  business 
unit,  agency)  in  500  words  or  less.  Include  information  on 

•  When  the  organization  was  founded 

•  Mission  statement 

•  Major  products  and  services 

•  Markets  served 

•  Your  organization’s  standing  within  its  industry 

•  Any  other  data  you  believe  to  be  relevant  in  terms  of 
general  background 


5  THE  NOMINATED  SYSTEM 


Tell  us  about  the  nominated  system  and  demonstrate  its 
importance  to  the  organization  by  completing  the  following 
sections.  Please  limit  your  material  to  one  or  two  pages. 
System  Description:  In  one  sentence  or  less,  describe  the 
system  or  IT  initiative  you  are  nominating  (e.g.,  order-entry  or 
sales-automation  system;  global  intranet). 

Date  Deployed:  Please  indicate  when  the  system  was  fully 
rolled  out.  If  all  users  were  not  online  by  July  1,  1996,  piease 
detail  what  went  live  when. 

Technical  Profile:  Briefly  describe  the  technology  of  the 
nominated  system,  including  its  architecture;  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  development  tools  used;  and  networking/communi¬ 
cations  hardware,  software  and  services.  Please  include  the 
names  of  all  major  vendors  and  products. 


6  EVALUATION  CRITERIA 


Describe  the  primary  business  objectives  of  and  value  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  IT  investment.  Please  limit  this  section  to  five 
pages. 

Statement  of  Value:  List  the  three  most  important  contribu¬ 
tions  the  system  has  made  to  the  business  (these  can  demon¬ 
strate  strategic,  customer  or  financial  impact  as  described  in 
the  “Defining  Value”  section  on  the  first  page  of  the  application 
form).  Please  limit  this  answer  to  a  few  hundred  words. 
Strategic  Impact:  Define  the  ways  in  which  the  system  has 
had  strategic  impact  and  describe  in  detail  how  the  system 
delivers  that  impact.  Make  sure  to  include  supporting  data. 

For  some  examples  of  this,  please  refer  to  our  Web  site  at 
www.  cio.  com/eva . 

Customer  Impact:  Describe  in  detail  how  the  system  has 
benefited  your  customers.  You  may  include  examples  from  the 
organization’s  ultimate  customers  (consumers),  the  business 
users  of  the  system,  and  suppliers  or  business  partners 
affected  by  the  system. 

Financial  Impact:  Provide  a  detailed,  one-page  summary  of 
the  nominated  system’s  investment  costs  (including  all  upfront 
development  expenses  and  annual  maintenance  charges).  Al¬ 
so  provide  details  of  the  financial  returns  (including  increased 
profits,  reduced  costs  and  indirect  cost-avoidance).  Please  be 
specific  about  where  the  money  is  going/coming  from  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  actual  and  projected  costs/returns. 

This  data  is  required  to  make  it  past  the  first  round  of  judging. 
If  your  company  is  selected  as  a  finalist,  you  will  be  required  at 
that  time  to  fill  out  a  standardized  table  detailing  specific  costs 
and  returns. 

Technical  Excellence:  Describe  the  degree  of  overall  techni¬ 
cal  innovation  of  the  solution  (does  it  employ  cutting-edge 
technology?);  its  uniqueness  within  your  industry  (is  this  an  in¬ 
dustry  first  or  second,  or  is  this  a  common  solution?);  and  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  or  opportunity  it  addresses.  Please 
be  as  specific  as  possible  and  include  supporting  data. 


7  OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 


Scope  and  Impact:  Identify  the  functions  (e.g.,  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  manufacturing,  sales)  that  were  changed  by  the  system, 
the  nature  of  those  changes  and  their  impact  on  the  business. 
The  Importance  of  IT:  Explain  the  importance  of  the  IT  com¬ 
ponent  to  the  overall  business  change.  Could  the  results  have 
been  achieved  without  IT? 

Collaboration:  Describe  how  the  business  unit  and  IS  organi¬ 
zation  worked  together  throughout  the  project,  from  concept 
to  implementation.  Who  initiated  the  effort?  What  were 
the  specific  tasks  fulfilled  by  the  business  unit?  By  the  IS 
organization? 


8  TRUTH  OF  INFORMATION  RELEASE 


The  following  release  must  be  signed  by  both  nominating 
executives  if  the  application  is  to  be  considered.  Unsigned 
releases  will  invalidate  the  entry. 

I  hereby  state  that  the  information  provided  is  true  and 
complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

I  authorize  the  release  and  use  of,  in  connection  with  the 
CIO  Enterprise  Value  Awards  program,  any  and  all  materials 
furnished  by  me  or  others  at  the  company  contacted  for  this 
judging.  I  understand  that  information  submitted  on  this  appli¬ 
cation  or  subsequently  gathered  during  the  evaluation  and 
judging  process  may  be  used  in  articles  or  any  other  type  of 
publicity  relating  to  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Awards  program. 

I  also  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  my  name,  my  com¬ 
pany’s  name  and  my  likeness,  including  but  not  limited  to  any 
photographs  and  any  recording  of  my  voice  or  image  that  may 
be  taken  of  me  for  CIO  magazine.  I  agree  that  no  compensa¬ 
tion  shall  be  due  me  or  my  company  for  such  usage. 

I  recognize  that  failure  to  meet  these  conditions  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  material  that  can  be  published  can  cause  the 
application  to  be  rejected  at  any  point  in  the  process  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  sponsors. 


1 .  Signature  of  nominating  IS  executive 

Date 

2.  Signature  of  nominating  business  executive 

Date 

|  9  OTHER  EDITORIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

If  you  are  not  selected  as  an  award  recipient,  are  you  willing  to 
be  contacted  for  inclusion  in  other  articles  in  CIO  magazine? 

Yes  □  No  □ 

How  did  you  learn  about  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
program  ? 

□  CIO  magazine  □ 

□  cio.com  Web  site  □ 

□  Consultant  □ 

□  Systems  integrator  □ 

□  PR  agency  □ 

□  Other  (please  identify) _ 


CHECKLIST 


Have  you  filled  out. . .  ? 

□  Company/Business-Unit, 
Entrants  and  Supporters 
Information 

Have  you  included  on 
separate  pages...? 

□  Nominated  Organization 

□  Nominated  System 
G  Evaluation  Criteria 

□  Other  Considerations 


Academician 
Advertising  agency 
IS  staff  member 
Other  publications 
Vendor 


Have  both  entrants  signed 
and  dated...? 

□  Truth  of  Information/ 
Release 

Have  you  checked  off...? 

□  Other  Editorial 
Opportunities 

□  How  you  learned  about  the 
CIO  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  program 


Ingredients  For  Winning: 

STRATEGIC  IMPACT 

TECHNICAL  EXCELLENCE 


AiOKATIVE  EFFORT 


HONOR 


RECOGNITION. 


PRESTIGE 


The  value  of  IT.  It’s  real.  You  know  it  and  you’ve 
proved  it.  Your  organization  is  realizing  business 
value  and  hard-dollar  benefits  from  information  tech¬ 
nology  investments.  And  although  the  payback  is  its 
own  reward,  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  will 
bring  you,  your  company  and  your  IT  organization 
the  industry  recognition  you  all  deserve! 


DO  YOU  QUALIFY  FOR  AN 
ENTERPRISE  VALUE 

AWARD? 

Four  criteria  are  essential... 

1.  Strategic  Impact 

2.  Customer  Impact 

3.  Financial  Impact 

4.  Technical  Excellence 


If  your  innovative  solution  meets  the  above  criteria, 
please  complete  this  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
application  form  and  return  it  to  us  no  later  than 
June  15,  1998.  CIO  magazine  will  feature  profiles  of 
the  winning  organizations  and  the  executives  who 
have  proved  the  positive  and  sustained  impact  of 
technology  on  enterprise  value. 

In  February  1999,  CIO  and  AT&T  Solutions  will  host 
a  special  awards  ceremony  honoring  the  CIO 
Enterprise  Value  Award  winners  at  the  annual  CIO 
Enterprise  Value  Retreat. 


For  more  information,  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.cio.com/eva  or  contact  Lisa  Kerber  at 
508  935-4449  or  via  e-mail  at  kerber@cio.com. 


PREVIOUS  WINNERS 


Black  &  Veatch 

New  York  City  Department  of  Finance 
Procter  &  Gamble 
State  Street  Global  Advisors 
Tech  Data  Corp. 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Corp. 
Fidelity  Investments 
MacGregor  Medical  Association 
Schlumberger  Ltd. 
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Brigham  &  Women’s  Hospital 
"l  Gensym  Corp. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopter  Systems 

J  Rockwell  Space  Systems  Division  (SSD) 

Telogy  Inc. 

United  Healthcare  Corp. 
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Ul 

APCOA  Inc. 

rj  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

PCs  Compleat  Inc. 

J  Hyatt  Hotels  &  Resorts 

Caterpillar  Inc. 

Kmart  Corp. 

i * 

M> 

u 
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SynOptics  Communications  Inc.  (now  Bay  Networks  Inc.) 
Complete  Health  Services  Inc. 

-  .  Los  Angeles  County  Department  of  Public  Social  Services 
AT&T  Universal  Card  Services  Corp. 

Chicago  Bureau  of  Parking 

South  Florida  Water  Management  District 

* 

U 

r 

Ui 

The  Perrier  Group  of  America  Inc. 

„  New  York  City  Transit  Authority 

Medical  Center  of  Delaware 

J  Texas  Instruments 

Lone  Star  Gas  Co. 

Travelers  Managed  Care  and  Employee  Benefits  Operations 


CIO  ENTERPRISE  VALUE  AWARDS 
HONORING  BUSINESS  ACHIEVEMENT  THROUGH  THE 
INNOVATIVE  USE  OF  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 


Presented  By  Proudly  Sponsored  By 


CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


AT&T  Solutions 


Register  NOW  to  attend  the  Internet  Commerce  Expo  in 
Boston.  ICE  is  the  ONE  event  dedicated  to  providing  you  the 
high  quality  programs  you  must  have  to  stay  at  the  leading  edge 
of  the  latest  innovations  in  Internet  and  Web-based  business. 

The  Industry’s  Largest  and  Most 
Comprehensive  Conference  Program 

•  Over  100  Educational  Sessions 

•  Over  200  Expert  Speakers 

•  6  Keynote  Addresses  From  Internet  Industry  Luminaries 

•  Brand  Name  Vendor  Workshops 

•  Professional  Certification  Programs 

•  In-depth  coverage  of  the  today’s  most  vital  Internet 
business  issues 
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Conference:  March  23-26,  1998 


World  Trade  Center  •  Boston 
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The  Internet  Open5 

The  largest  live  demonstration  and  evaluation 
program  ofWeb-based  business  applications. 

$$  The  Executive  Conference 
Internet  Strategies  For 
Business  T  ransformation 

Case  studies  of  successful  Internet  Commerce 
utilization  by  some  of  America’s  leading 
corporations. 

^  The  Internet  Town  MeetingSM 
Customers  Speak  Out  On  The  Future 
of  Internet  Commerce 

The  liveliest  and  most  popular  forum  for 
debating  today’s  hottest  Internet  business 
issues. 

Over  200  Internet  Vendors  and 
Internet  Open  Application  Providers 

Plus... 

Visit  and  shop  at  America’s  largest  online 
bookstore  BamesandNoble.com 
—  the  official  bookstore  of  ICE. 


Exhibits  S  The  Internet  Open: 

March  24-26,1998 


Don’t  wait.  Because  it's  not  business  as  usual  anymore. 

www.idg.com/ice 
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INTERNET  COMMERCE  EXPO 


INTERNET  SOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  ENTERPRISE 


Participating  Associations: 


CIO 


Massachusetts 
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WEBMASTERS'  GUILD 


Please  put  me  on  ICE!  I  would 
like  more  information  on: 


O  Exhibiting  O  Attending 
Name _ 


Title- 


Company- 
Address _ 


City/State/Zip_ 
Phone _ 


Fax_ 


An  International  Data  Group  Company 
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•  T)i*  Gateway  To  Lmtrfinf  Ttchnobftoi  • 


OMIMC 


e-Mail _ 

1 1 1  Speen  Street,  P.O.  Box  9 1 07,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 
Phone:  800-667-4ICE  (4423)  Fax:  508-370-4325 


What  Are  Extranets ? 


T  MAY  SOUND  LIKE  A  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  GEEKS 
only.  But  many  people  use  extranets  every  day 
without  realizing  it — to  track  packaged  goods, 
order  products  from  their  suppliers  or  access 
customer  assistance  from  other  companies. 

Log  on  to  the  FedEx  site  to  check  the  status  of 
that  package  you  sent  this  morning,  for  example,  and 
you’ve  just  used  an  extranet  in  one  of  its  simplest  forms. 
An  extranet  is  a  mechanism  based  on  Internet  and  Web 
technology  for  communicating  both  privately  and 
selectively  with  your  customers  and  business  partners. 

What’s  the  difference  between  an  extranet,  an  intranet  and 
the  Internet? 

First  there  was  the  Internet,  which  is  available  for 
everyone  to  use.  Then  businesses  got  smart  and  started 
developing  their  own  intranets  that  used  the  same 
friendly  Web  interface  but  put  up  firewalls  (see  April’s 
Learning  Curve  for  more  on  firewalls)  so  that  only 
employees  could  see  the  information  on  the  site. 
Finally,  the  extranet  was  created.  It  finds  itself  some¬ 
where  in  between — there’s  still  a  firewall,  but  you 
allow  only  selected  outsiders,  such  as  business  partners 
and  customers,  inside. 

Why  would  you  use  extranets? 

When  done  correctly,  extranets  provide  a  safe  way  to 
allow  transactional  business-to-business  activities  and 
can  save  your  company  some  serious  time  and  money. 
The  automotive  industry  uses  extranets  to  cut  down 
on  its  redundant  ordering  processes  and  keep  suppliers 
up  to  date  on  parts  and  design  changes,  allowing 
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Firewall:  Software  that 
prevents  outsiders  from 
connecting  to  your  network; 
anyone  interested  in  keeping 
company  information  private 
should  have  one. 

E-commerce:  For  some 
companies,  electronic 
commerce  is  nothing  more  than 
financial  transactions  that  use 
information  technology.  For 


others,  e-commerce 
encompasses  a  full  sales 
cycle— including  marketing, 
selling  and  eventually 
discontinuing  or  upgrading 
outmoded  products  and 
services. 

Web  Server:  Software  and 
hardware  on  which  an  extranet 
runs.  It’s  no  different  than  a 
typical  Internet  Web  server, 
except  that  it  should  be  more 
secure. 


quicker  response  times  to  suppliers’  problems  and 
questions.  Suppliers  can  receive  proposals,  submit 
bids,  provide  documents,  even  collect  payments 
through  an  extranet  site.  An  extranet  has  restricted 
(password-protected)  access,  so  it  may  be  connected 
directly  to  each  party’s  internal  systems. 

Does  every  company  need  one? 

Many  view  extranets  as  the  next  era  in  Web  develop¬ 
ment.  While  other  business-to-business  communica¬ 
tions,  such  as  electronic  data  interchange  (EDI),  are 
out  there,  an  extranet  is  more  user-friendly  because  of 
its  Web  interface  and  allows  for  less  regimented  and 
more  ad-hoc  inquiries.  Before  a  company  can  make  an 
attempt  at  harnessing  the  capabilities  and  profits 
gained  from  using  an  extranet,  a  fully  functioning 
intranet  has  to  be  in  place. 

The  benefits  of  extranets,  such  as  reduced  time  to 
market  and  cost  of  doing  business,  and  faster  access  to 
partner  information,  may  be  outweighed  by  the 
costs — security,  Web  servers  and  development,  legacy 
systems  integration,  ongoing  support  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  Extranets  require  a  large  amount  of  IS  time  and 
energy,  much  more  than  what  it  takes  to  get  an 
intranet  or  Web  site  up  and  running,  which  may  place 
it  at  the  bottom  of  the  IS  group’s  to-do  list. 

In  time,  companies  may  be  forced  to  use  an  extranet 
with  their  suppliers  and  customers.  Even  now,  some 
large  corporations  say  they  will  not  do  business  with 
companies  that  won’t  be  connected  to  a  secure  extranet 
in  the  coming  years.  -Tom  Wailgum 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  RANDALL  ENOS 


^WALKER 


Smart  Financials  Fueling  Business  Advantage 


Every  day,  businesses  redefine  themselves. 


Can  your  financial  system  get  you  where  you  want  to  be? 


Relentless  competitive  pressures.  Startling  new  technologies.  Fluctuating  industry  rules  and  regulations. 
In  today’s  business  world,  it’s  no  longer  enough  to  merely  keep  up  with  change. 

Precisely  the  idea  behind  our  new  Smart  Financials.  Designed  for  large-scale  enterprise  environments,  our 
solution  lets  you  take  full  advantage  of  the  performance,  reliability  and  manageability  that  only  the  IBM  S/390® 
server  can  deliver.  But  what  really  sets  us  apart  is  how  we  combine  best-of-breed  financial  applications  with  powerful 
analytic  solutions,  to  deliver  the  best  of  what  previously  had  been  two  very  separate  worlds.  So  along  with  getting 
adaptable,  scalable  financial  applications,  you  can  leverage  operational  data  to  predict  trends,  analyze  performance, 
enable  continuous  planning  and  forecasting,  and  much  more.  All  in  a  tightly  integrated,  robust  package. 

Which  means  that  finally,  a  decision  maker  has  just  what  our  turbulent  business  world  requires:  the 
power  to  handle  today’s  demands,  and  the  insight  to  be  ready  for  tomorrow’s. 

For  more  information,  please  call  1-800-PICK- WALKER  in  the  U.S.,  1-415-495-8811  outside  the  U.S.,or 
visit  www.walker.com. 


®  1997  Walker  Interactive  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  IBM  and  S/390  arc  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries 


“The  strategy  for 
IStTs  is  obvious: 
run,  don’t  walk, 
to  build  on  the 

Unicenler  TNG 
Framework.” 

Paul  Mason,  Vice  President. 
Infrastructure  Software  Research,  IDC 


Thanks,  IDC. 


Our  new  Unicenter®  TNG™  Framework™  has  caused  quite  a  stir. 

Since  we  made  it  available  for  FREE  to  millions  of  clients 
around  the  world,  everybody  has  gotten  excited. 

And  why  not?  The  new  Unicenter®  Framework™  will  save 
developers  millions  of  man-years  in  development  time.  It  will 
instantly  provide  new  applications  with  cross-platform  support. 
And  Unicenter®  TNG™  is  widely  recognized  as  the  industry 
standard  for  enterprise  management. 


It’s  easy  to  see  why  ISVs  are  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  this  amazing  FREE  offer.  To  find  i 
out  more,  call  for  a  copy  of  IDG’s  comprehensive  i 
report  on  the  Unicenter  TNG  Framework  and 
what  it  means  for  you. 

Call  right  now.  Like  they  say,  “time  is  of  the  essence.” 
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Call  1-888-UNICENTER  or  visit  www.cai.com 


(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©1 997  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  1 1 788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


